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MRS. ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK is widely 
known for her writing and nature photography. 
She is author of several books including “FLIGHT 
INTO SUNSHINE” and “BIRD ISLANDS DOWN 
EAST.” A portfolio of ber color photographs was 
published as a series of four charts last year by 
Woman’s Day—a multi-million circulation general 
weekly. She is well-known to the thousands of 
adult campers who have attended the Audubon 
Camp of Maine since its inception in 1936. 


“..Stood Up Through Everything...” 


WRITES MRS. ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK: “I was fortunate when I first began serious 
bird watching to be guided by experts who recognized the need for excellent binocu- 
lars. They carefully inspected many kinds in search of one having a combination of 
central focusing, a wide field, vivid definition and a true rendering of color and 


pattern. At their recommendation I bought a 9X,35mm Bausch & Lomb as best for 


my purpose. Since 1935 this binocular has been in constant use on desert sands that 
stopped our watches, on salt water, in tropic heat and on snowy mountains. It has 
stood up through everything so well that it is as good as new.” 


Non Wadd Qua udonle 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells bow to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12023 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N. | A 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
9x,35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
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Lone PLayING RECORD 


For a Touch of Spring at Christmas 


Authentic recordings of 135 songs of 48 
North American bird species. 


Beautiful new collection which has taken 
years to prepare. All on one Long Play- 
ing microgroove record enclosed in a 
colorful jacket. 

Interesting commentary on each bird. 
15 minutes of song grouped for easy 
location. 

33 1/3 r.p.m. only $7.95 postpaid 


Brand new way to learn and play 


NATURE WHEEL 
and bi 
NATURE ~ ona a 


f 
RECORD -',,. 
Only Whee, q 
€ os 4 
"2° Mts, s 


= 
‘ 
postpaid ‘ ; 
The fascinating new § 
combination that 
makes learning to 


know our native wild birds easy fun for 
children and adults! The big 12” Nature 
Wheel shows 24 species of American 
birds in rich, full, accurate color with 
complete and interesting descriptions 
and habits of all. The automatic ques- 
tion and answer dials make it simple 
to memorize names, sizes, habitats, etc. 


78 speed Nature Record contains the 
songs - calls of each of the 24 birds 
on the Nature Wheel in the exact same 
order—so you can hear them as you 
see them! 

Comes in attractive, gay jacket with 
full-color pictures and compleie direc- 
tions. 

ORDER TODAY DIRECT FROM 


FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 


4 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


; VRAD 


TRAP CAN’T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
HAVAHART trap captur 
skunk ¢ T en 


Send name, address and ife for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Trapping Secrets 


HAVAHART, 51-N Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 


than nine million children in schools and 


have been enrolled since 


youth 
1910. 


groups 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.;: Norden, Calif. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures which reach an au- 
dience of 500,000 people a year in some 
200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
tional Park, under direction of 
naturalists. 


trained 


Audubon Art Tours, exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society work in 
more than 200 


advance our 


communities 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which wildlife photographs and slides can 
be purchased and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird cards, 
binoculars, ete. may be obtained, and such 
items purchased. 
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Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the 


SSS 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press and radio 
with information about nature and conser- 


vation, 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($2.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 


including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt, Memorial Sanctuary, 


Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 


of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine: and extensive areas in 


Texas and Florida. 

Your Membership wil! advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


Regular ... $5 Supporting $ 50 
Sustaining .. 10 Contributing . 100 
Active 25 Life 200 
Membership includes Audubon Magazine. 


continuance of the ever-widening 


influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will. Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 


Audubon Society, in the City of New 


y ork, 


in the State of New York, the sum of 


dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society. 


Directors: Guy Emerson, Ludlow Griscom, 
Robert J. Hamershlag, Mrs. B. Brewster 
Jennings, Erard A. Matthiessen, Mrs. David 
H. MecAlpin, Mrs. Duncan MeDufiie, 
Wheeler McMillen, Mrs. Avery Rockefel 
ler, Paul B. Sears, Grant GC. Simmons, 
Gardner D. Stout, Gustav A. Swanson, R. 
Gordon Wasson, Charles G. Woodbury 


Officers: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of the 
Board: Gardner D. Stout, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Robert -C. Murphy, Hon- 
orary President; John H. Baker, President; 
Carl W. Buchheister, Vice-President; Erard 
A. Matthiessen, Secretary; R. Gordon Was- 
son, Treasurer; Irving Benjamin, Asst. 
Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Asst. Secretary. 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 311 E. Flagler St.. Miami 32, C. M. Brookfield, rep- 


resentative; Pacific Coast, 693 Sutter St. (Room 201), 
representative; Vaughan MacCaughey, special representative 
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Pasadena’s Youngest Bird Watcher 


Little Julie 


my neighbor 


is the granddaughter of 
She is 


shall see 


very pretty and 


very smart, as we 


Years ago I put a screech owl “house’ 


in a large deodar cedar in the front 
yard at our home in Pasadena. For 10 
years or more a pair of screech owls 
have raised young in this house. The 
young usually leave the nest about May 
15, and sit close together in the denser 


trees in the yard for a month or so. In 


1953 | kept looking for them and had 
ilmost given up seeing them when early 
June 4 


that an 


on the morning ol squawking 


scrub jays informed me owl 


(or owls) was in a black acacia near the 


nest-house. I] went to the tree, and there 


on a limb some 20 feet above the ground 


sat an owl with two young on one side 


and one on the other. The tour sat very 


close together, and all taced the same 
way 

\s Mr. and Mrs. Fred Pell, our near 
neighbors, took a great interest im my 
screech owls, | went to their house to 


tell them of the young owls in the acacia 
minutes Mr. Pell 
his grandchildren came to the 
One of the 


tree In a flew and 


two ol 


them children 


tree to see 


scarcely knew what it was 


She 


but she insisted on seeing the 


was Juli 
all about 
owls, too, | put her on my shoulder and 


pointed at the four owls sitting close 


tovether. She looked intently for a min 


ute or so, then said to me in a low 


“Aren't they cute!” 


Voice 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Little Julie wasn't drawing on her Explore 
imagination. Her grandmother told me WILDERNESS TRAILS 


Spri ' o HAVASI 
‘ ”" af Ss er 
Sierra Ne 


that, later that day, while she was show 
l’arti now 
ANYON (ien of the Grand 


ing Julie a picture book, as she turned 
' J Muir 7 


( 
a page Julie exclaimed There's Mi , 


Quattlebaum’s owl!” It was the picture HAVASU CANYON TRIPS 
a Late March into May, 1954 


ol an owl This indicates, I think, that Cost from $50 
have at least four 


little Julie had a good look at the four + 
; JOHN MUIR TRAIL anes 

screech owls in the acacia tree. Mr. Pell { 3 Nevada of Californ friends who would really treasure 

‘ cn ads ‘ of the sae ta aod, ghey wrernce .. fully enjoy a gift of Bushnell 

remarked to me a few days later that aistiost ax 5 ame frem $60 Binoculars this Christmas. Give 

lifetime pleasure knowledge service a“ 


Julic was still talking about the owls Write for literature, details and reservations million thrills! A gift that is always remembered 


\re you wondering as to Julie’s age? 


She is probably not only the youngest WAMPLER TR AIL TR 1 PS 


, 
bird watcher in Pasadena, but possibly 1940 HEARST AVE BERKELEY 9. CALIF 


the youngest anywhere. The age of this 

litthe girl is two years and six months 
W. DAN QUATTLEBAUM 

4 i 

Pasadena, California $455°° 


SHANTY BOAT 


Another Berg Book in English CRUISES 7 POWER 
On page 189 of your July-August 1953 PALM-POCKET 
issue, vou review a book by the Swedish speresen Cee spect, 
— eater, traveling. 


naturalist, Bengt vy, “Eves ins the _ Prismatic pocket ” 
Nig Ce i eg s TCSSIO model. Smartly de- 
ight Phe article gives the impression A novel holiday afloat aed cipenaaiek: $1.Q95° 


that this is the first of his books trans into the tropical Everglades 5 oz. Superb valuei 
lated into English, but in 1930 G. P country—a bird lover's Paradise 
Putnam’s Sons published an English 
translation, trom Swedish, of the book, One Week Cruises—December 21 thru 
Ilo Africa With the Migratory Birds,’ April — $86 


| kenget Bere 
7 Beng Sarg CAPT. JIM NISBET 
The author gives a lascinating account Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 
| s INN. Y. C. CALL VACATION ADVISERS, INC 95* Covered m 
SS ds big a5 4 PLaza 5-2730 $9 hromatic 


3.5 Powsp 
FOLDING” 


ol the cranes the bire 
man”--from their nesting place in Lap 
6 POWER, 30 MM 
Featherlight Magne- 


sium body. ShurGrip 
design. Lenses... 


No Finer Audubon Reprod uctions se avers 
%” high. Ye of. 


Audubon birds faithfully reproduced from the — Several use moder 
elephant folio on fine English dinnerware. 


(BUSHNELD) : 
[Trine HiSitD)| 


60MM Spacemaster ‘Scopes 


1001 uses. Range, Trips, Home, $75 

Astronomy, Nature Study. Amaz- 

ing clarity and brilliance. New with 35x 
System and many fea- Eyeplece 

tures. Achromatic lenses—prisms (Mount extra) 

hard-coated. Interchangeable No Fed. Tax 

eyepleces. Give Mfetime joy! 


See Them at Your Dealer 
33 Others Including These 


aii: idieatioies Others: 6 GREAT FAVORITES! oPtes Tax 
**Rangemaster’’ Wide angle 7x35 $125.00* 


Bewick’s wren White-crowned sparrow Kingbird Pesce cor OP a a 
Carolina turtle dove Scissor-tailed flycatcher Passenger pigeon “Broadfield” Wide angle 6x25 . 
E a P 8 Power, 30MM—General use . 
Cedar waxwing Band-tailed pigeon 8 Power, 40MM—Brighter Power 
7 Power, SOMM—Day & Nite 


New 7” square plates $21.00 a dozen $ 1.75 each ona ie 
Round 10%4” service plates $24.00 a dozen $16.00 for eight 
9” dessert plates $20.00 a dozen VRC FREE! MAIL TODAY! A DT | 
Cups and Saucers $21.00 a dozen $14.00 for eight lO, 

c/o Bushnell Optical Corporation Yrs 


Order From: SERVICE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY e/o Bushnell Optical Corporation 


; Tomy Authorized Dealer er’ 
! 
- ' 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 1 () Send me Gift Catalog & Buying Guide free 
' Rush Parcel Post, Postpaid Model 
| Enclosed find $ (plus usual 20° ° Fe Tax 
| $2.00 deposit on C.0.D.‘s. For Air Shipment, add 
$1.00 for pocket model $2.50 others, Full refund 
if not satisfied within 30 days 


or from your nearest dealer 


MADDOCK & MILLER, Inc. © 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Voices 


OF THE 


Night 


The Calls of 34 Frogs and Toads 
of the United States and Canada 


Here is music of the ponds, 
creeks, pools, and marshes, as per 
formed in spring and summer by 
nature’s strangest songsters 

Expertly recorded in this unique, 
long-playing record, the distinctive 
trills, croaks, calls, and songs of 
thirty-four species of frogs, toads, 
and tree frogs (nearly all of the spe- 
cies occurring east of the Missis- 
sippi River) will amaze, amuse, 
instruct, and delight 

Now expanded and more com- 
plete than the 1948, 78-rpm album 
of the same name, this new record, 
like the earlier album, has the 
“power to make one want to go ofl 
and live beside some new Walden 
Pond.” 


Produced by Professors P. P. Kel- 
logg and A. A. Allen for the Albert 
R. Brand Bird Song Foundation, 
Laboratory of Ornithology, De- 
partment of Conservation, Cornell 
University. 


Voices of the Night is a 12-inch, 
double-faced, 33-1/3 rpm record, 
on vinylite. (Information on other 
recordings of wild life voices avail 


able on request.) 


ORDER FROM 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY RECORDS 


{ division of 


Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N 
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land in northern Sweden to their winter 
ng place in Egypt I he book 1s pro 
fusely illustrated with photographs DY 
the suthor showing this wary bird on 
its nest on itS egys ind with newly 


hatched young ot which make it 
one otf the most valuable nature books 


ve seen 


CHRISTIAN RASK 


Audubon Magazine Helpful 
! plan to leave the U.S.A. for a two 
uw teaching assignment in Aighanistan 
return to this country T shall 
subscriptt to Lrahre Va 
May | express m ratitude for 
many pleasant hours I have spent 
\s a European was eager to 
wn about nature and the wildlife 
the U.S.A. and your publication was a 
reat help You are to be congratulated 
lor a job well ce 
G,. A. KONttzkKy 


Bloomington, Indiana 


‘ 


More About Snakes and ‘‘Squeaking’ 

\s pust an ordinary birder, Lam hesitant 
to enter the controversy aroused by Alex 
Sprunt’s article, January-February 1953 
issuc, pa 25, as to whether snakes pal 
ticularly black snakes 
queak. Nevertheless | had an experi 


respond to i 


ence this summer that so closely paral 
leled Mr. Sprunt’s experience that it 
may be of interest to others 

Birding by myself in Rock Hill, Sul 
livan County, New York, I had lett the 
road to walk up a Stream in pursuit ol 
i bird | had seen too fleetinely to iden 
tilv. I decided to sit down by the stream 
quietly and do some squeaking to see i 
the bird would come out. [ had been 
squeaking for about 10 minutes when 
t large black snake came out of the 
bushes about five or si leet im tront 
of me and stopped partly in the shallow 
water of the stream. Like Mr Sprunt's 
snake it reared its head and tocused 
its lidless eves full upon me I con 
tinued sqy ue iking while the snake troze 
position described When I 


stopped the srake 


inthe 
scemiunels Cp Ute 
iwitated ‘lidded oft ‘ the other sic 
of the stream. | staved in the same place 
kept on sq ue kin Surprise 
nother black snake mossibly the mate 
lidded ut of the bushes 
ibout the same ine ind =went 
pproximatel } same pel 

hormance 
I do not teel that A pcricnice by 
inv means pre t t snakes respond 
0 sy ut kin ait st cs Sal muivhit 
have been about to cross es ! ind 
perhaps would hay out of the 
bushes at the time and place they did 
en if | had not been there. However 
i fact that thes to be listen 
Oo my squeak when they “lroz 
| 


front of me with heads up-reared 


1g advertisers, please mentix 


n Audubon Magazine 


Perhaps the snakes I observed did not 
appear because of my squeaking but 
what intrigues me is that they seemed 
to be listening to the squeak. I doubt 
very much if they had come out of the 
bushes to “investigate” me—an explana 
tion Dr. Bogert (July-August 1955 issue 
suggests. Certainly they showed no dis 
position to come nearer to me for 
closer investigation, and both left quite 
promptly when the squeaking stopped 
1 fully agree with Dr. Bogert that the 
problem probably cannot be settled in 
the field, but only by laboratory ex 
periments 
WittiaAmM G. FENNELI 

Pleasantville, New York 


Kditors’ Note Mr. Fennell is’ presi 
dent of the newly-lormed Saw Mill Rivet 
\udubon Society 


Coyotes Protected 

1 think that the article “Coyotes Pro 
tected” in the September-October issuc 
is one that is badly needed at this time 
| suggest that it would be fine if you 
could have reprints of this article made 
If local Audubon groups would make 
use of them by sending them to theu 
county and state officials responsible tor 
coyote control, it might have some very 
vood results 

C. Epwarp GRAVES 

Conservation Chairman 
Monterey Peninsula Audubon Society 
Carmel, California 


Editors’ Note: Reprints of the coyote 
wticle are available from Audubon 
House at the rate of 2¢ each in quan 


tities ol five or more 


Audubon Field Notes and Texas Birds 

I've been traveling through the South 
west and West and believe me | used 
ludubon Field Notes. | contacted many 
bird groups through it 

Best of all, the four of us Lethbridges 
visited Rockport, Texas, for two days 
following Christmas Day. There we con 
tacted Mrs. Hagar* and were invited on 
t Christmas Count. Through her we saw 
so many birds that it restored our faith 
that there is a real Santa Claus and that 
by using the birds, he can so easily dis 
tribute his gilts far and wice 

Surely we can never again do without 
ludubon Field Notes 

RopNety LetHerRipct 

Woodstock, New York 


* For a story abaut Mrs. Connie Ha 
ar, and her knowledge of the birds 
about Roe k port Texas, see Lady With 
Audubon Magazine, Ju 
fugust 1947 «issue, pp. 203-210.—The 
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Binoculars,” 


When Do Birds First Learn Fear? 


This morning | had a curious experi 
ence. While birding along the Chesa 
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MOMIUCET® BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 


A new and different bird book by a famous teacher 


Cruickshank's Pocket Guide 


By ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK. It covers the [OQ THE BIRDS 
birds of Eastern and Central North America. Its 

identification method is new, tested, fascinating 

and amazingly easy. A book for both beginner 

and expert, and the first bird book of its kind 

to use natural color photographs of the birds 

72 magnificent color shots, along with 78 Eckel- 

berry drawings. $2.95 


Over 1,000 


illustrations 


600 in 
full color! 


> Bad 
> Collins 
= pocket ©. 


Gut ” BIRDS 


privish 
5: 
net 


A delightful daybook by the author of 
NORTH WITH THE SPRING 


Circle of the Seasons 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE. This “Journal of a Naturalist's 
Year” is a book to rank with the journals of Audubon 
and Thoreau. In it a great naturalist talks straight from 
his heart on an endless variety of out-of-doors subjects. 
And the illustrations are superb—24 pages of Mr. Teale’s 
own amazing photographs. $4.00 
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THE 


Pocket 
Guide to 
British Birds 


By R. S. R. FITTER 


Where our “animal instincts’ came from, 
and what they mean 


Sex and the Nature of Things 


By N. J. BERRILL, author of THE LIVING TIDE, JOURNEY 


An indispensable book for 
the bird-lover—to read along 
with Hudson, Gilbert White 


and the other great natural- 
ists, or as a companion on a 
trip to the British Isles. 

Written in simple, non- 
technical language, it de- 
scribes by words and pic- 
tures any bird likely to be 
found in the British Isles. All 
needful data are given on 
each species—size, color, dis- 
tinctive features of bill, crest, 
plumage, flight, song, nest- 
ing, habitat, behavior, etc. 
The grouping of the birds by 
size, color and similar rela- 
tionships makes the book 
easy to follow. 

Here is a book that fills a 
long vacant gap in bird liter- 
ature! Comparable in use and 
attractiveness with guides by 
Peterson, Pough and Cruick- 
shank in this country. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


INTO WONDER, etc. This is the amazing story of the 
paramount part played by sex in the evolution of all 
living things, from the most primitive forms to man. It 
is a book about sea and land animals, birds, plants 

and mankind—-and how sex is the dominant factor in 
their development. Every page is packed with fascinat- 
ing facts. Illustrated $3.50 
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Shanty Boat 


By HARLAN HUBBARD. The author and his wife spent 
three delightful years drifting dow1: the Mississippi to 
New Orleans in their home-made shanty boat. The record 
of their journey is filled with keen observations of river- 
critters—both animal and human .. . a soul-satisfying 
adventure in a new way of life. Illustrated $4.00 


l 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N. Y. 
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Lure of the List 


a years ago Guy Emerson 
\ wrote for Audubon Magazne 
a piece, The Lure of the Lust 

in which he extolled the pleasures 
and by-products of this popular 
brand of birding. The word “lure 

suggests that we derive trom it a sort 
of illicit pleasure and some ol us, 
who teel that we ought to be making 
a more tangible contribution to or 
nithology during our days afield, 
may even apologize lor out pre 
occupation with the little white 
check-lists 


to this addiction as 


Most of us simply rete 
listing.” One 
museum man, with just a hint ol 
scorn, has termed it “ornithogolfiing 
The British call it 
Call it what you will, it is a lot ol 


“tally-hunting 


fun, a sport which I cannot say I 
have entirely outgrown, although my 
real all-out efforts are now confined 
to the Christmas count and the “big 
day” in May 

While | no longer 
the size of my annual list, | had long 


worry about 


harbored a desire to do things up 
brown some day, to exceed Guy 
kmerson’s record of 497 species (no 
subspec ics ine luded), whi h has stood 
for 1% years as the largest list made 
in a single year north of the Mexi 
can bordei 

This past April when [| started 
on a grand tour of the continent 
with James Fisher, it occurred to 
me that we had the perfect oppor 


Although 


the primary purpose of our trip was 


tunity to try lor a record 


not to run up a large list, we could 
easily do so without going out of our 
way. James Fisher, who had been 
rather outspoken at times about 
“tally-hunting™” soon got into the 


In tact, he kept 


his daily lists more religiously than 


spurt of the thing 


“tally-ho” every 
When 1 
showed him his first California con 
dor he yelled “tally-most-Lrighttully 


I, and called out 
time he got a new liler 


ho!” 

We started in Newtoundland with 
willow ptarmigan, purple sand 
pipers, and harlequin ducks. The 
gannets and murres were already re 


sorting to their nesting clitls. The 


first spring songbirds, the fox spar 


rows and robins, had arrived but 
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rusty blackbirds had not. We picked 
them up en route near Boston; they 
were the only rusties we saw the 
entire trip liming is very impor 
tant on a continental bird tour 

We met the warblers head-on in 
I he S¢ were a de 


the \ppalachians 


light to James Fisher because of 
their variety, so much more colortul 
than the Old World warblers, most 
of which are as drab and contusing 
is ours become in autumn migra 
tion. In our rapid sweep down the 
castern seaboard we got most ol the 
warblers, except tor such skulkers 
us the Swainson’s, mourning, and 
worm-eating. We also missed black 
billed cuckoo, 
and gray-cheeked thrush, to name 
We were 


just a few days late for the big mi: 


gration at Roe kport 


Henslow’s sparrow, 
the most glaring omissions 


lexas, accord 
ing to Connie Hagar, but we did 
manage to pick up a lew strays 

In Florida we ticked off the cattle 
egret and the spotted-breasted ori 
ole, two newcomers to the United 
States which you will not find on 
the last (19381) AOL Check-list. 
In the Dry Tortugas we saw both 
boobies, the brown and the blue 
laced Ihe blue-laced boobies. two 
of them, were sitting atop the very 
same buoy on which I had photo 
graphed two blue-laced boobies 12 
hbelore We 


cesstully for the ivory-bills in) the 


years searched unsuc 


\ppalachicola swamps but saw a 
large neat hole which had been o« 
cupied a year or two before. 

In trying for a record, perhaps 
the two most critical areas in the 
United States are the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas and south 
eastern Arizona. These two areas, 
well-worked, will produce the great 
est number of species which cannot 
be tound within our 
borders. Due to the wizardry ol 
our guide, Luther Goldman, who 
proudly showed us his two reluges, 
the Santa Ana and the Laguna Ata 
scosa, we had an almost perfect score 
in the valley. We did not do so well 
With an 
other ‘day or two at our disposal 
we ould have rounded up an addi 
tional six or eight species. 

Although we penetrated sub-trop 
ical Mexico, as far as San Luis Po 


elsewhere 


in southeastern Arizona. 


tosi we did not count the birds seen 
there on our North American list. 

In California, we missed, of all 
things, the California thrasher. When 
Williams met us he said 
that one was singing just up the 


Laidlaw 


road, but we thought we would not 
bother with it just then. We would 
be sure to see one somewhere during 
the next three or four days. It was 
not until we started climbing over 
the Sierras and out of California 
that we realized we had lost our 
last chance to add this common 


Photograph of willow ptarmigan by Bert Harwell. 
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bird to our steadily lengthening list. 

\s we proceeded northward, criss 
crossing the Sierras and the Cascades, 
new birds came more slowly. The 
Northwest has greater affinities with 
the East 
Rutous hummingbird was the last 
Traill's 


fivcatcher the last flycatcher. Family 


than has the Southwest. 
hummingbird for our list; 


after family, particularly of land 
birds, was concluded. But we still 
had the water birds of Alaska ahead 
ol us. 

Bird No. 498, the bird that broke 
Guy Emerson's record, was a short 
billed gull. It flew over shortly aftet 
we landed at Anchorage, Alaska. We 
had known by that time that we 
would exceed the record by a com 
flortable margin. We knew we would 
tick off at least two dozen more be 
Alaska. As a matter ol 


fact, when James Fisher returned to 


lore we lett 


England he had a grand total of 601. 
However, only about 535 counted for 
the record because nearly 65 or so 
were Mexican species, seen south of 
the border. 

At this Fisher 
claimed five more birds on his list 
than I. 
the hotel at 
finish a drawing, he 
Chatelaine, Finnur 
and William Cottrell to the moun 
tains north of town where they saw, 


juncture, James 
One day, while I stayed in 
Anchorage, Alaska, to 
went with Ed 
Gudmundsson, 


among other things, spruce grouse, 
northern shrike, Bohemian waxwing, 
golden-crowned sparrow, and gray 
cheeked thrush. So then, an English 
man held the North American rec 
ord for nearly a month. An English 
man had seen more birds north of 
the Mexican border within a single 
year than had any American. It was 
not until | drove back across the 
continent by way of the prairie states 
in August (Fisher had returned to 
England in July) that I evened the 
score and pulled into the lead 

At the time I write this I cannot 
report what my final tally will be. 
My list for the vear has passed the 
560 mark and [| am almost certain 
to add another dozen betore the old 
man with the scythe 
1954 


vives way to 


Seeing the Mammals 


In the front of the “Field Guide 
to the Mammals” by Burt and Gros 
senheider there is a checklist or “life 
list’ to be filled in by the owner ol 
the book 


Inasmuch as most mam 
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When writing advertisers 


mals are nocturnal and many are 
rare or local, few people will be able 
to have field experience with a ma 
jority of them. James Fisher, an all 
around naturalist, naturally wanted 
to see as many mammals as he could 
In this endeavor we were surpris 
ingly fortunate, due in no small 
measure to the amount of driving 
we did at night. We saw pronghorns, 
white-tailed deer, mule deer, black 
bears, Alaskan brown bears (1 saw 
grizzlies in August), raccoons, Opos 
sums, porcupines, woodchucks, mat 
mots, skunks, beavers, sea otters, five 
kinds of seals, red foxes, gray foxes, 
kit foxes, arctic foxes, every impor 
tant type of squirrel (including the 
\bert’s tassel-ear), at least four rab 
bits and hares, and many others. But 
in retrospect I realize that most ol 
these shy creatures were seen in 
parks, refuges or reserves of one kind 
or another. The pressures upon ou 
four-flooted ones are terrific. In all 
our travels I was not able to show 
James Fisher a coyote. The only 
one I saw all summer was in the 
heart of Yellowstone Park. \ppai 
ently the widespread poisoning of 
these litthe wild dogs by the “L080” 
poison stations operated by the U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
all too complete. How long will this 
program be allowed to continue? It 
is a contradiction of the excellent re 
search work done by other branches 


of this very same organization. 
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By Bennie Bengtson 


JROBABLY no other bird is so 

at home in the north woods as 
the chickadee. Whenever I see him 
there, whether in the green of sum 
mer or during the trozen whiteness 
ol winter, he looks as though he 
really belonged. Certainly he always 
acts like it, for nothing daunts him 
nor dampens his effervescent spirits 
not even a bitter January morning 
with the temperature lar below zero 

“Chickadee-dee-dee he gleetully 
announces Chickadee-dee-dee-dee! 
In and out among the trees he goes 
playing a game ol hide-and-seek 
with himsell, investigating every 
cranny and crevice ol tree trunk and 
branch for insects, and insect and 
spider eggs. With everything that he 
eats trozen solid by the severe cold 
it as certain that he finds no “hot 
lunches” awaiting him during the 
winter. But he doesn't seem to mind 
this forever blithe little spirit of the 
north woods. I've never seen a chick 
adee that didn't somehow leave the 
impression that he “had the world 
by the tail, rolling it downhill!” 

He is a tame, triendly, gentle, ap 
preciative fellow, and talkative, too 
Some years ago, when cutting and 
splitting cordwood in the woods of 
northern Minnesota during a spell 
of 30 to 40 below zero weather, | 


All photographs of black- 
capped chickadees by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, 


unless otherwise noted. 


immortalized by Emerson, Thoreau, Muir, and Burroughs, 
our talkative black-capped chickadee is the 
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Snow scene photographed 
by Jack F. Dermid. 


could always depend on having a 
group of chickadees visit me. How 
quickly they would spy the hibernat- 
ing grubs laid bare by my ax among 
the split cordwood! Down would 
come a tiny black-capped bundle of 
gray feathers to seize them, emitting 
a veritable cascade of little tinkling, 
lisping sounds of joy and satisfac- 
tion at the sight of the delicacy. 
Sometimes one would glide down 
and alight on a piece of wood I had 
just tossed aside, almost beneath my 
ax. 

At times when I rested, regaining 
my breath after the vigorous exer- 
cise, a chickadee would come over 
to investigate my dark-clad, motion- 
less form sitting on a log. Alighting 
on my head or shoulder he would 
give me a thorough once-over, even 
to dangling beneath the visor of my 
cap, all the while talking to himself 
in a steady stream of chuckles, trills, 
and little whispering sounds that 
would have been inaudible had he 
not been so close to me. Now and 
then his tail brushed my face, and 


‘it was hard to keep from laughing 


at the antics of this curious, impu- 
dent, confiding little rogue. 

A chickadee is a born monolog- 
ist. No matter where he is or what 
he is doing, he is filling the air with 
small talk. And all of it pleasant 
and joyous, full of good cheer and 
happiness. Some of his notes Thor- 
eau called “a silver tinkling,” and 
the phrase describes them exactly. 
Now and then, most often in spring 
when the warming sun has brought 
a few mild days, he attempts to sing. 
And a sweet, plaintive strain it is, 
a deliberate, long drawn out “phoe- 
e-e-e-be-e-e-e,” repeated at short in- 
tervals. Very different from the 
abrupt, emphatic callnote of the 
phoebe, which doesn’t sing, but an- 
nounces its name over and over. 

Whatever a chickadee is talking 
about, regardless of his immediate 
circumstance, he is invariably “‘say- 
ing something good.” Unlike that 
other mighty mite of the avian 
world, the house wren, whose de- 


Black-capped chickadee 
photographed by G. A. Wachter. 


nunciation of anything that annoys 
her reveals a seeming flair for pic- 
turesque profanity, the chickadee 
doesn't seem capable of swearing, 
even at a prowling tomcat. He ap- 
pears always to be good natured and 
always to be having a good time. 

In the winter when I tie strips 
of pork rind to the branches of trees 
and shrubs outside the house, the 
chickadees soon discover them and 
come to feed. Sometimes a dozen or 
more take turns at the offering, 
which they share with their friends, 
the hairy and downy woodpeckers. 
If a blue jay or a Canada jay comes 
along, gets bossy and drives them 
away, they yield the right of way 
without argument, returning when 
the bullies have departed and the 
coast is clear again. 

“When I see a chickadee or a king- 
let,” wrote John Burroughs (“Un- 
der the Apple Trees’’) “come to the 
bit of suet that I put out on the 
trunk of the old maple in front of 
my window in December I say, ‘See 
that infant! How can he face all 
alone the season of scarcity and 
cold?’ But he does not-need coach- 
ing from me; he avails himself of 
my suet, but he would get on with- 
out it. He is wise in his own econo- 
mies. I doubt that our winter birds 
ever freeze or starve, unless in extra- 
ordinary circumstances.” 

On the arrival of warm weather 
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The Romance 
of the 


JOSHU 
TREE 


By Harriett Farnsworth 


é be SOME people the Joshua tree 
is a ghoulish monster that will 
play tricks with the imagination. A 
desert artist paints them in amusing 
and delightful characters: a tree will 
appear a bearded old man. Others 
become a family group with father 
and mother hurrying on their sun- 
bonneted children. Still another 
group becomes old gossips hanging 
over a backyard fence whispering of 
yesterday's scandals. Old and bent 
one takes the form of a skinny camel 
racing across the desert. 

One of the wonders of the plant 
world, the Joshua* grows nowhere 
else but in certain arid areas in the 
southwestern United States. Its age 
and origin are still more or less prob- 
lematical for its grows extremely 
slowly, produces no growth rings, 
and a normal-sized tree can be any- 
where from 100 to 1,000 years old. 

Some folk claim it was first dis- 
covered by the Mormons in their 
search for the promised land. An- 
other tells us it was first seen by a 
desert prospector in 1845, Charley 
Curtis, when he stumbled over the 
Panamint Mountains into the white 
heat of the Mojave. To him the trees 
seen in the distance appeared like an 
army of Martian giants. In 1844 the 
Joshua was also noted and publicized 
by Lieutenant John C. Fremont, but 
not until 1851 did the flowers be- 
come known to science. 

However formidable it may ap- 
pear, the unique Joshua has proved 
a valuable and fascinating tree to 


* The Joshua tree, Yucca brevifolia, grows scat 
tered over the high gravel slopes about the deserts 
of California, southern Nevada, southwestern Utah, 
and eastern Arizona, usually from 2,000 feet to 
6,500 feet above sea level. Other common names 
for it are yucca tree, yucca palm, and yucca 
cactus.—The Editors 


The story of 


a centuries-old alliance 
between a beautiful moth 


and a tree. 


All photographs by the author. 


the desert dweller, for shade and fire 
and shelter, and sustenance. After 
World War I, the light, porous wood 
was successfully used for surgical 
splints. Some of it has been used for 
dress forms. Today unique furniture 
and lamps are still being fashioned 
from its tough fibrous wood. 

Once England and even New York 
tried out its pulp for paper-making. 
Newspapers were printed on it suc 
cessfully, but because of flash floods 
destroying the desert pulp mills and 
the obstacles incurred in shipping 
the pulp, it was given up as too ex 
pensive. Some say today that the 
floods were nature’s way of preserv 
ing the Joshua tree for posterity 
However, because of the Joshua’s 
rarity the federal government set 
aside 557,935 acres which is known 
as the Joshua Tree National Monu 
ment, lying in San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties in California. 

For several years, in April and 
May, the Joshua may bloom errat 
ically, then during a particular year 
it blooms profusely. There is no love- 
lier sight than to see these spiky 
tipped branches holding huge white 
pineapple shaped blossoms with 
little imagination these hoary mon 
archs of the desert become huge can 
delabrum carrying half-burned can 
dles toward a mystical altar. 

On close inspection the huge 
bloom is not as it see ms, a solid mass, 
but it is composed of hundreds of 
perfectly shaped small lilies, and a 
surprising contrast to the stiff rapier 
like spiky limb tips. 

This “Monarch of the Mojave” has 
a long and fascinating history, and 
stories about the Joshua are numer- 
ous. But the story I find most inte 
esting is the story of the Joshua’s 
romance with the little white yucca 
moth — Pronuba (Tegeticula) syn 
thetica. Their love affair is sort of a 
mutual benefit society for in this mys- 
terious and compulsory life drama 
the tree and the moth are wholly de- 
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The wax-like, greenish blossoms of the Joshua. 


An aged Joshua tree near Lancaster, California. 
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Mrs. Frank M. Chapman preparing a 
hawk specimen (upper) and a brown 
pelican (lower). 


Some visitors who signed the Chapman 
guest book in 1903. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Stand JM. (hafman 


By Robert S. Lemmon 


if es STAND beside a stocky, vig 
orous young man while he 
talked to a family of barred owls 
so fluently in their own language 
that they responded with ludicrous 
posturings, laughs, grunts, yowls, 
and gurgles, would have been an 
unforgettable experience for any 
10-year-old country lad. But to me, a 
spellbound boy on that summer 
evening in the 1890's, it meant far 
more than that. Most importantly, 
I think, it marked the beginning of 
a priceless 50-year friendship with 
Frank Michler Chapman. It also 
converted my youthful budding 

terest in birds from mere collecting 
of their eggs and skins to a study of 
their lives, their habits and manner- 
isms, their personalities, and all the 
characteristics that make them the 
vital, sentient creatures they are. 

As I look back on that distant but 
still thrilling summer evening in the 
shadows of a wooded New Jersey 
swamp, the experience seems sym 
bolic of the fun-loving, sensitively 
attuned Dr. Chapman who was the 
first, and certainly the most effective, 
of our great professional American 
ornithologists to bridge the gap be- 
tween natural scientist and layman. 
The scientific world accorded him 
many high and richly deserved hon- 
ors through the years that followed. 
But I often wonder if his greatest 
inner satisfactions did not stem from 
his unique success in bringing the 
world of birds to public attention. 
He accomplished this in a multitude 
of stimulating ways, thereby con- 
tributing enormously to the pres- 
ent spectacular popularity of the 
whole bird-watching hobby.* 

*Dr. Chapman was the founder and editor- 
publisher of Bird-Lore, now called Audubon Maga 
ine. Bird-Lore was probably the first popular 
“bird magazine” to be published in America. See 
article, “The First Fifty Years,” by Robert Cush 
man Murphy, Audubon Magazine, January-Febru 


ary 1949, for an excellent account of the founding 
and history of Bird-Lore.—The Editors 


In those days of the mid-Nineties 
the Chapman and the Lemmon 
homesteads in the outskirts of En- 
glewood, N. J. were but a scant 
mile apart. Both were large, roomy 
houses with spacious gardens, and 
weather-vaned barns that rose bold- 
ly against backdrops of rolling farm 
fields, orchards, lush meadows and, 
beyond these, woodlands of maple, 
oak, birch, tulip-tree, and the broad, 
magnificent domes of American 
chestnuts. Eastward, across the vil- 
lage valley, rose the long, heavily- 
forested slope that terminated in 
the traprock escarpment of the Pali- 
sades. A mile or two to the south 
lay the Overpeck Meadows, a vast 
network of tidal creeks and marshes 
beloved by tree swallows, rails, her- 
ons, marsh wrens, river ducks and, 
in winters of their periodic inva- 
sions, by snowy owls from the Far 
North. Splendidly diversified in all 
directions and virtually unspoiled 
by man’s disruptions, the whole re- 
gion was as Close to a birder’s para- 
dise as one could hope to find. 

Dr. Chapman had many favorite 
spots in this happy hunting ground, 
but I suspect that the one closest 
to his heart was the West Shore 
Woods, a narrow, dampish tract that 
extended north and south for sev- 
eral miles. It was flanked on either 
side by higher ground with many 
open fields, scattered hardwood 
groves, thickets, and brushy edges 
galore, and occasional stands of gray 
birch, introduced conifers, sweet 
gums, and red cedars. This fruitful 
territory began only a quarter-mile 
from the Chapmans’ door. It served 
as a major focal point for the first 
serious bird work undertaken by 
“F.M.C.” after he graduated from a 
local school in 1880 at the age of 16, 
some four years following his father’s 
untimely death. At this time he had 
no particular plans for the future, 
so he got a position in a New York 
bank to which he commuted six 
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An Englewood, New Jersey, picnic in 1898. John Burroughs (center) looking at 
Frank Chapman who is seated on a rock alongside Mrs. Chapman. The Misses Nichols 
are at the right. 


days a week from a nearby station 
of the West Shore Railroad whose 
right-of-way lay through the woods 
with such directness that we chil- 
dren argued endlessly over how its 
builders ever managed to make it 
so straight. 

Banking hours were long in the 
1880’s and F.M.C. had to take a 
7:30 morning train to reach his of- 
fice on time. Frequently, he could 
start the return trip by five o'clock, 
but sometimes he worked later than 
that. Altogether, with Saturday half- 
holidays still an undreamed-of lux- 
ury, he had little time available for 
his bird studies. 

Yet the situation had its advan 
tages. On the train he made the ac- 
quaintance of an enthusiastic ama- 
teur ornithologist about his own 
age, and another more experienced 
one some 10 years his senior. Both 
friendships prospered, and through 
them the youngster’s bird interest 
sharpened as he learned how to 
make up study skins and started his 
own collection. Though he did not 
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suspect it then, the finger of his 
was already beckoning. 


real careet 

The turning point came in the 
spring of 1884 when he volunteered 
to take part in a bird migration 
survey sponsored by the recently o1 
ganized American Ornithologists’ 
Union. Late in May of that year, 
he submitted what proved to be the 
best report turned in from the en 
tire Atlantic Division, despite the 
time handicap imposed by his bank 
duties and the consequent restric 
tion of his territory to the nearby 
West Shore Woods. That achieve 
ment put him in direct touch with 
Dr. A. K. Fisher and other leading 
professional bird men of that time, 
and so led to his decision to make 
ornithology his life work. 

Ihe story of F.M.C.’s resignation 
from the bank about two years later, 
his appointment to the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York City, on March lI, 
1888, and his extraordinary accom 
plishments and leadership there un 
til his retirement on June 30, 1942 


of all this I shall say little, for it 
has been told elsewhere many times.® 
Besides, these lines are primarily in- 
tended to set down some personal 
recollections of him as a friend and 
neighbor, and perhaps bring into 
sharper focus a few of the character 
traits which made him one of the 
outstanding figures of his time. 

So let me merely hint at the won- 
derful creativeness of those 54 years 
as a professional ornithologist by 
noting that they included the writ- 
ing of 17 books and more than 200 
articles about birds, both popular 
and scientific; his origin and devel- 
opment of the painted-background, 
habitat group idea which is now 
such a superb feature of the mu- 
seum’s exhibition halls; the far- 
sighted project of the annual Christ- 
mas Bird Count which in 1900, its 
first year, enlisted 27 field observers 
who checked in 10,000 birds, and in 
1952 drew about 6,000 participants 
whose lists totaled 12 million birds; 
a long series of exceptionally popu 

* See article Frank Michler Chapman, 1864 
1945,” by Ludlow Griscom, Audubon Magazine, 
January-February 1946; and a series of tributes to 
Dr. Chapman published in the May-June 1946 
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The old homestead on Teaneck Road, Englewood, New Jersey, where Dr. Chapman 


was born, June 12, 1864. 


lar lectures on birdlile belore audi 
ences in many parts of the United 
States and other 
founding of Bird-Lore (now Audu 
bon Magazine); and the leadership 
of numerous field expeditions to 
various parts of North, Centval, and 
South America. ‘These are a few of 
his major monuments, but what of 


countries; the 


the personal side of the man who 
brought them into being? 

Phe Chapmans’ home, toward the 
turn of the century and for many 
thereafter, was a delightful 
place to be. Frank's mother, a 
charming person with the sensitivi 
ties of a born artist and musician, 
understood every facet of her son’s 
volatile and yet steadfast personal- 
ity, and the bond between them was 
very close. Much of her perceptive- 
ness was in him, too, and though by 
chance he never took up instrumen- 
tal music seriously, he was essential 
ly musical and did become a master 
ly whistler. I shall never forget the 
charm of those occasional unique 


years 
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evenings when F.M.C. rendered bird 
song alter bird song magnificently 
while his mother accompanied him 
on the piano. She aided him in 
many practical ways, too, particular 
ly after he began to bring birds to 
public attention from the lecture 
plattorm and she hand-colored all 
his stereopticon slides with exquisite 
skill and fidelity. 

rurning the pages of the old 
house guest book is like scanning a 
condensed version of Who's Who in 
the World of Wildlife. A. Radcliffe 
Dugmore, Mabel Osgood Wright, 
Ellen Glasgow, John Burroughs, 
Walter Hines Page, Ernest ‘Thomp- 
son Seton, William Brewster, Abbott 
H. Thayer, A. K. Fisher, Charles R. 
Knight, Kermit Roosevelt, C. Hart 
Merriam, J]. A. Allen, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Witmer Stone, C. 
William Beebe, Frederick C. Wal- 
cott, Charles H. Rogers, James P. 
Chapin, Robert Cushman Murphy, 
Allan Brooks, Alexander Wetmore 
and, most frequently of all, the 


distinctive signature of Louis Agas- 
siz Fuertes, one of Dr. Chapman's 
closest friends and field companions. 

In the company of such people, 
visits at the big house on Teaneck 
Road, and the later one on the east 
side of Englewood, were enormous- 
ly stimulating. The entire family 
enjoyed wholesome jollity and, truly, 
there was never a dull moment. 
There were many quiet and busy 
evenings, too, as when F.M.C. 
worked at his writing and numerous 
professional duties, or when, soon 
after his marriage to Fanny Bates 
Embury, everyone gathered around 
the big dining room table and 
industriously filled envelopes and 
otherwise prepared a new issue of 
Bird-Lore for mailing. It was there 
that he began the magazine in Feb- 
ruary, 1899, as the official publica- 
tion of the 15 State Audubon Socie- 
ties, and maintained its headquarters 
for nearly a year until the growing 
magnitude of the undertaking called 
lor enlarged facilities elsewhere. 

In any life as broad and construc- 
tive as F.M.C.’s there must be a ca- 
pacity for practicality as well as 
imagination and idealism. | think 
my first close view of this side of his 
character came a dozen or so years 
after that memorable episode in the 
barred owl swamp. I had recently 
returned from an extended collect- 
ing expedition in the Ecuadorean 
Andes with a Philadelphia ornithol- 
ogist, and sought F.M.C. out at his 
old roll-top desk to ask his advice 
about going into museum work per- 
manently. He listened closely while 
| talked, and then proceeded to set 
forth the practical pros and cons of 
such a career with clarity and under- 
standing of my situation, conclud- 
ing with: “Think it over fully from 
all these angles, Bob, and then, if 
you decide that it is something you 
simply cannot keep away from, 
there'll be a place for you here in 
the Bird Department.” 

A few years later, in 1916, this 
flair for practicality showed again 
when three or four of us Engle- 
wooders hatched the idea of starting 
a local bird club. A_ preliminary 
meeting was held at Dr. Chapman's 
home, and during the discussion of 
ways and means he said in his soft, 
beautifully modulated voice, “I am 
in favor of the plan, of course, and 
should like to have a part in it. But 
we must realize that it will never 
be a real success unless, at the very 
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Louis Agassiz Fuertes, renowned bird artist and long-time friend of Dr. Chapman’s, 


holding a peregrine on his gloved hand. Fuertes died on August 22, 1927. Photo- 


start, we enlist the prestige of some 
of the social bigwigs of the town. I 
think they'll go along with us if we 
ask them.” 

Well, we did get their coopera 
tion, and so the Bird 
Club was born. It flourished might 
ily and within a year it had an ac 
tive membership of several hundred. 
Among its projects, a series of bird 
walks was outlined, and when we 
asked Dr. Chapman to lead the first 
one, date and starting time to be 
specified by him, an almost electric 
twinkle came into his eyes. “Why, 
yes, I'll be delighted to do it,” he 
responded. “Suppose we announce 
that the start will be here at my 
house at 4:30 a.m. one week from 
next Saturday morning. Nobody will 
show up as early as that, and so I'll 
have the best bird hours of the day 
all to myself.” 

Later, in the secrecy of the club’s 
inner circle, he chuckied as he de 
scribed the outcome of his appoint- 
ment. “The joke was really on me, 
after all,” he confessed. “Dawn was 
just breaking when my alarm went 
off at four o'clock. As I reached the 
window for a look at the weather I 
saw — you won't believe this, but it’s 
true —I distinctly saw that the lawn 
was black with people!” 

Such touches of his humor popped 
up frequently and in the most un- 
expected circumstances. Sometimes 
they were a bit disconcerting, as on 
the evening when, a complete begin- 
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graph by Arthur A. Allen. 


ner at public speaking, I stepped out 
on the platform at one of the club 
meetings to give a talk on quick 
glance field identification of birds. 
There directly in front of me sat 
F.M.C., practically at my feet, with 
a sort of Cheshire cat-Mona Lisa ex 
pression on his face that to anyone 
else would been laughable. 
I’ve never had a more attentive lis 
tener, nor one so nerve-testing! 

Not even the Chapman ofhce in 
the museum was without his puck 


have 


ish touch, as witness the sand-floored 
wooden box hidden under his desk 
in which, at one time, he kept a live 
rattlesnake. The least push with his 
foot would touch off the full power 
of that dry, warning rattle, with a 
dramatic effect on the out-of-doors 
caller who might be there. 

I cannot agree with those apprais- 
als of F.M.C. which picture him as 
basically shy and rather aloof. True, 
he did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve, and he had his moments of 
reserve —even of calculated cold- 
ness — as any man with such mani 
fold interests, contacts, and respon- 
must maintain in self- 
defense. Also, he possessed an un- 
canny ability to detect insincerity in 
people, which he disliked almost 
above any other human failing. But 
surely these were virtues, not faults, 
as_ his friends in many 
parts of the world would testify. 

The last time I saw F.M.C. was in 
1942 at the museum, shortly before 
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View of the West Shore woods near 

Englewood, painted for Dr. Chapman 

by R. Bruce Horsfall in May, 1909. 

This woodland was a much-favored bird- 
ing area of Chapman’s. 


his retirement from the institution 
which he had served for more than 
half a century. He was seated at his 
desk in a large, restful room, refer- 
ence books piled around him, and 
fairly radiating the old-time enthusi- 
asm so characteristically his. 

“Well, well—come in and join 
the fun!” he called heartily. “I'm 
working on a new book about the 
relations between birds and man 
Doesn’t it sound interesting? It’s 
such a tremendously varied subject 
that I may never be able to finish it, 
but I’m having a perfectly marvel- 
ous time!” 

There spoke the real Frank Mich- 
ler Chapman — dynamic, forward- 
looking, wise with the knowledge 
and experience of many fruitful 
years, but still as alert and happy as 
a boy in the work he loved so deep 
ly. Beyond question he could have 
made a notable success in any field 
he elected to enter, as the late Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson implicd when he 
remarked that one could “throw 
him penniless on Broadway, and in 
10 years he would own both sides 
of the street.”” What a stroke of good 
fortune it was, both to science and 
for conservation, that he chose to 
devote his life to birds and to their 
place in nature's world! 


Little Armored 
Knight — 


THE ARMADILLO 


Moving northward from South America, the interesting 


armadillo has become a resident in the United States. 


By Osmond P. Breland 


NTIL about 1870, armadillos* 
were known to live only in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
within our country. Since that time 
they have slowly spread north and 
east, until they are now present in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
across the southern states to Flor 
ida. Much of this migration was 
presumably done under the crea 
ture’s own power, but the escape of 
pets from captivity may have helped. 
Although in some respects a hardy 
animal, it is thought probable that 
the armadillo has about reached the 
northern limits of its range. It does 
not hibernate and extended freezes 
kill off its food supply so that adven 
turous northern often 
starve or are frozen to death as they 
search for food. Extensive droughts 
may have the same effect so that 
armadillos are less numerous or ab 
sent in dry regions. 
It is very difficult to distinguish 
between the sexes in armadillos be 
cause males and females are similar 


migrants 


in appearance and habits. That the 
armadillo itself does not have this 
trouble is proved by the large num 
bers of them in some areas. Arma 
dillos mate in July or August. If the 
future parents-to-be were ever inter 
ested, which they probably are not, 
they could predict with considerable 


*The nine-banded armadill svpus noven 
cinctus texanus, is the only species of its kind to 
range north into the United States from its home 
in tropical America, It is abou inches long, or 
less, weighs 12 t ounds, rd is well-covered 
with a bony armor 5 ne movable, hoop 
like sections near the « The word, 
“armadillo,” is the minutive of armad 
or armed. Sever: F r e¢ nine-banded arma 
dillo inhalnt all of ) merica, east of the 
Andes, from Argentina northward fun Eprroxs 
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certainty how many offspring would 
be born to the happy mother. Statis- 
ticians tell us that a set of human 
quadruplets appear only once in ap 
proximately 7 million births. About 
as rare is the absence of quadruplets 
Only rarely are as 
many as five or as few as two o1 
three born. Most amazing, the 
youngsters are identical quadru- 
Embryological studies show 


in armadillos. 


plets! 
that each batch of four is the result 
of a single fertilized egg which di 
vides twice. Each of the four result 
ing cells then develops into a mini- 
ature armadillo which is born in 
early spring some six months afte1 
the adults have mated. All members 
of a single brood are of the same sex. 
Young armadillos have their shell 
covering complete, but it remains 
soft until they become adults, thus 
allowing for growth. 

An armadillo is not likely to be 
confused with any other animal in 
the United States. With a chunky 
body, short stubby legs, and naked 
mule-like ears, it is the only mam 
mal in this country that is armored 
from the end of its sharp snout to 
the tip of the long trailing tail. A 
flat bony plate covers the front of 
the head, and the body is almost as 
thoroughly encased in a shell as that 
of a tortoise. The covering is a solid 
curved arch on the back above fore 
and hind legs, but movable hoop- 
like sections cover the center of the 
body. These central sections give the 
creatures the appearance of being 
striped or banded and there are a 
variable number of them in differ 
ent kinds of armadillos. 

Armadillos have been called ar- 


mored pigs, and in their foraging for 
food they do resemble pigs. Much 
of their food is insects—sugar cane 
borers, termites, ground beetles, wire- 
worms, centipedes, and grasshoppers. 
They also eat blackberries, mulber- 
ries, and wild plums. Many insects 
are discovered as the armadillos plow 
furrows through soft soil with their 
noses, giving vent to an occasional 
pig-like grunt. Ants are favorites 
with them and if a nest is dis- 
covered, the armadillo’s long sticky 
tongue darts rapidly back and forth, 
licking up hordes of the scrambling 
insects. Some people contend that 
armadillos routinely eat the eggs of 
chickens, and of turkeys and other 
game birds. Extensive scientific stud- 
ies of their food habits, however, do 
not bear out this belief. Perhaps they 
do raid an occasional nest, but ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of their food 
consists of insects. Since some of 
these insects—ants, particularly—not 
infrequently kill freshly hatched 
birds that nest on the ground, biol- 
ogists consider the armadillo’s food 
habits useful to other animals, and 
to man. 

Armadillos are primarily night 
prowlers, although it is not unusual 
to see them in early morning or late 
afternoon. As one drives along in 
sparsely settled regions, an armadillo 
may appear, not infrequently, shuf- 
fling unconcernedly across the high- 
way. Neither their sense of sight nor 
sense of hearing is well developed. 
Consequently it is often possible to 
approach closely to a foraging arma- 
dillo. When alarmed, the creature 
takes to its heels with amazing speed. 
Dodging rapidly back and forth it 
heads for a nearby burrow or tan- 
gled underbrush. It is an expert 
digger and if its retreat is cut off 
it is quite likely to decide that it has 
business underground. Digging furi- 
ously with the large claws on its 
front feet, an adult literally sinks 
from the sight of an astonished ob- 
server. Once fully buried, the fright- 
ened creature hangs on to the sides 
of the burrow so effectively that 
about the only recourse is to dig 
it out in order to capture it. 

Human beings, coyotes, foxes, and 
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all flesh-eating animals are num- 
bered among the armadillo’s ene- 
mies. The shell furnishes a certain 
protection from anything that tries 
to take a bite of armadillo, but it 
cannot make as efficient use of its 
coat of mail as can some of its South 
American relatives, whose “shells” 
cover them so completely that by 
rolling themselves up into a rounded 
armored ball they discourage all ex- 
cept the most persistent attackers. 
The nine-banded armadillo is not 
so well-protected and when danger 
threatens, it beats a hasty retreat. 
Its defensive weapons — long claws 
and scent glands—are not very effec- 
tive against most enemies. 


Some people eat armadillos, and 
the meat is said to have a slightly 
porky taste. But the armor of our 
little shelled friend is probably a 
greater attraction to mercenary hu- 
man beings than is the body proper. 
Baskets made from the shells are 
standard sale items in many curio 
stores in the Southwest, and those 
are usually in demand by tourists 
from other areas. 

The home of the armadillo is usu- 
ally a branching burrow which it 
easily digs into the ground with its 
long front claws. The length of the 
burrow varies from a few to many 
feet and the opening is six to eight 
inches in diameter. When the dig- 


ging is completed, the creature gath- 
ers leaves and grass which it carries 
underground and constructs a crude 
nest in the slightly enlarged end of 
the burrow. Here it spends the hot- 
test parts of the day in relative 
safety and comfort. Here, too, occurs 
the birth of its identical quadruplets. 
The female suckles her youngsters 
with milk from her mammary 
glands until the infants are strong 
enough to follow her on food-hunt 
ing expeditions. The quads remain 
with the female for two or three 
months after which they gradually 
drift away to build burrows for 
themselves, and to take up the re 
sponsibilities and risks of adult life. 


The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus novemcinctus texanus. Photograph by J. M. Johnson. 
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Rirds of the Ocean 


Black-footed albatross (left) 


By James Fisher* 


Y friend R. M. Lockley and I 

have just finished writing a 
general book about the lives of the 
sea birds of the North Atlantic. I 
do not claim, at least as far as | am 
concerned, that this process of col- 
lecting and considering of facts has 
resulted in any striking or novel 
ideas. But we have certainly often 
discussed and pondered the fascina- 
tion that sea birds have for us, and 
have decided that the reason is that 
they have become the masters of the 
most fearful habitat of all—the blue, 
limitless ocean—the most trackless 
wilderness in the world, the abode 
of terrible storms. 

It was, I think, V. C. Wynne-Ed- 
wards, now Professor of Zoology at 
Aberdeen University, who first sug- 
gested that the ocean was the safest 


* Mr. Fisher, a well-known British ornithologist, 
recently finished a tour of the North American 
continent with Roger Peterson (see Pp. 246-247 
of this issue). He is the author of “Birds / 
Animals,” “Watching Rirds,” “The Birds of 
Britain,” and other books. His most recent vol- 
ume, “The Fulmar,” is based upon more than 20 
years of his observations of these sea birds. 
-—The Editors 


and Laysan albatross (right) photographed by Thomas M. Blackman. 


habitat in the world for any animal 
that was able to solve the fundamen- 
tal problems of living there. The 
simplest of these problems is, of 
course, that of turning the winds 
and waves to an advantage. Once a 
bird can make the sea winds his 
slaves—a season ticket to any station 
in the wide ocean—he has at his dis- 
posal a feeding ground stocked with 
all manner of edible life, and dis- 
tinguished from almost all othe 
feeding grounds by the almost total 
absence of competitors, rivals, preda- 
tors, and enemies. 

Since sea birds cannot nest at sea, 
a substantial part of the yearly life 
of adults must cut them off from 
certain oceanic breeding grounds— 
even though the pelagic or oceanic 
species may fly some hundreds of 
miles, and possibly even a thousand, 
from their nests when they are in- 
cubating eggs. Beyond this limit in 
the breeding season the ocean birds 
discovered will be all non-breeders, 
which means that nearly all of them 
are young; for the evidence that 
adult sea birds of all kinds, except 


a few large albatrosses, attempt to 
breed every year is strong. In May, 
June, and July in the North Atlan- 
tic, for instance, when the adult ful- 
mars are incubating eggs or manag- 
ing partly-grown young, there are 
still great concentrations miles out 
of reach of any known breeding col- 
ony—for instance, on the Newfound- 
land Banks. Such evidence as there 
is of the nature of these birds is that 
they are young, and it now seems 
likely that the period of adolescence 
of a fulmar may be as much as seven 
or eight years. That of some alba- 
trosses is eight or nine. 

However, it is clear that many 
ocean species fly great distances even 
when incubating eggs. All sea-bird 
pairs share in incubating, and most 
take approximately equal turns. The 
periods of time spent on the eggs by 
most tube-noses (albatrosses, shear- 
waters, petrels, and fulmars) may be 
from four days to a week, or even 
longer; the incubating bird lives on 
its fat reserves and gets considerably 
lighter during its incubating periods. 
To fly its great distances it needs 
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mobilitv and endurance, and it needs 
endurance also to starve during its 
days on the nest. 

While at sea, the problems of mo 
have been 


bility and endurance 


solved by the oceanic sea_ birds 


through becoming “sail-planes” ra 
ther than power craft. This funda- 
mental fact, which must be obvious 
to aviators, and was probably real 
ized by many. seamen in the days ol 
sail, has been widely overlooked by 
ornithologists, and as far as I know, 
was not properly pointed out there 
in until Wynne-Edwards did so in 
1935. 

Supposing that the oceanic sea 
birds relied entirely on power flight, 
they would be able to operate to the 
feeding grounds only in calm 
weather, and through the accumu 
lation of large amounts of energy by 
means of food consumption. In fact, 
sea birds in the breeding season tend 
to do the opposite; they remain at 
their land stations in calm weather 
and it is quite probable that they 


View of Pacific Ocean at Three Arch Rocks National Wildlife Refuge in Oregon. Photograph by Jack Dermid. 


would find it difficult, and certain 
that they would find it exhausting, 
to get from land to the middle of 
the ocean in calm weather. For thei 
motive power is provided by the 
natural winds of the great oceans 
deflected trom their natural waves 

The evolution of the most im 
portant group of the oceanic sea 
birds, the tube-noses—the petrels and 
albatrosses—has, judging from the 
present distribution of the members 
of the tube-nosed order, taken place 
South 


neighborhood of the Antarctic con 


in the Pacific and in the 
tinent. In those seas, nature’s winds 
blow hardest and most continu 
ously, and the great rollers, swells, 
and waves are almost permanent fea 
tures of the surface of the waters. 
It has been suggested that the ab 
sence of albatrosses in the North 
Atlantic may be due to the fact that 
the equatorial waters of that ocean 
are rather permanently calm, and 
not capable of providing the alba 
tross with the lift necessary for them 
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to glide their way through and es 
tablish themselves on the other side. 
Actually, about a dozen individual 
albatrosses belonging to five species 
have been recorded in the North 
Atlantic seas the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

In ordinary rough weather, apart 
from the exercise of the controlled 
surfaces of the sea-bird’s wings and 
tail, and small shifts of its center of 
gravity, no important work is done 
by the bird at all. It uses the com 
ponents of the wind reflected from 
the banked sides of the waves and 
swells, and makes ground by alter 
nating the use of this lift with ex 
cursions into the sheltered trough 
between the crests of the waves 
which is out of the main wind stream 
(but by no means a dead area, for 
it contains various moving air sys- 
tems which are consequences of the 
impact of the wind stream, on the 
irregular surface of the sea). Sail 
planes, of course, can’t sail directly 
against the wind, any more than a 
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sailing yacht can; but they tack and 
zigzag to advance against the wind 
in much the same way 

Besides becoming sail planes, the 
oceanic birds also became camels, 


by which I mean they have become 


adapted to going for long periods 


without food. 
that they all either drink salt water 
or do not drink at all; and it is 
known that they can live for several 


It seems quite clear 


weeks without food, though most 
species seldom starve in normal life 
for more than a week. Of some tube 
noses, the voung can be neglected 
in the nesting burrow for about a 
week without anything worse than 
a certain delay in their fledgling pe 
riod. Many species of gannets and 
tube-noses and a few other sea birds, 
which feed thei 


foods till they have 


young on fatty 
a weight con 


Black-footed albaiross with young. Pho- 
tograph by Alfred M. Bailey. 


than thei 


desert them entirely on the ledges, 


siderably greater own, 
molt, and then disappear away to 
sea. The young wait on the cliffs to 
their losing weight 
the while, and find their own way 


finish growth 
to the sea, often in a glide, to teach 
themselves the final details of the 
art of flight afterwards. They work 
their way out to sea as quickly as 
possible, though it would be credit 
ing them with unbirdlike powers if 
we were to suggest that they knew 
that the sea was the safest place, for 


safe it certainly is. 


Che only really important preda 
tors of sea birds are man and certain 
animals like rats which have been 
introduced by man to sea-bird breed 
ing stations. The numbers and im 
portance of other predators are not 
great, and their effect upon the pop 
ulation of their prey is small, and 
often negligible. The effect of the 
numbers of prey upon those of the 
predators is, on the other hand, well 
marked. However, at every impor- 
tant North Atlantic sea-bird station 
I know of there is a small but often 
varied community of animals which 
are predators on the individual mem 
bers of the main community or thei 


eggs or young —in short, natural 


aA 
checks upon the community as a 
whole. Ravens snap up young that 
fall from the cliffs or despatch adults 
which meet with accidents. Crows 
nest on the bird cliffs, poach eggs, 
and pick up what they can get. Pere- 
grines sometimes become specialized 
to some sea bird prey at their breed 
ing islands. On at least one Welsh 
island the little owl has been re 
corded as preying on storm petrels. 
jut the chief parasites and preda 
tors of sea birds are also sea birds 

skuas and gulls. 

In the Antarctic, the local great 
skua takes a steady toll of other sea 
birds. In Britain the predatory role 
of gulls has been exaggerated, but 
in other parts of the North Atlantic, 
as the eastern seaboard of the United 
States, and Holland, they have made 
a serious difference to the numbers 
of other sea birds by usurping their 
breeding sites, as well as by direct 
predation. In Britain, except in a 
lew places, gulls skim a crop of eggs 
and young which the community 
can usually spare, and some of which 
it might have lost from other causes. 
Many of the true birds of prey— 
eagles, falcons, merlins, buzzards, har- 


riers, goshawks, sparrow hawks—have 
been recorded as taking sea birds, 
also snowy and eagle owls. As a whole 
their predations are quite insignifi- 
cant. Mammal predation is more 
serious. In some parts of the world, 
foxes definitely confine the members 
of the local bird colonies to the in- 
accessible parts of the cliffs. Occa- 
sionally, and not importantly, fishes 
have been known to prey on sea 
birds—angler fish have taken cormo- 
rants, shearwaters, gulls, and auks; 
cod eat cormorants and auks. 

Parasites appear to have very little 
effect upon the number of sea birds, 
as far as we can see. There is no evi- 
dence that external parasites con- 
trol the numbers of their hosts. Very 
little is known about the physiologi- 
cal effects of internal parasites, and 
particularly of bacteriological and 
virus parasites, though it appears 
that these last two are the most 
likely to affect wild populations. A 
virus disease of Manx shearwaters 
has been recently described in Brit- 
ain, and it certainly kills a few in 
the crowded colonies every year, 
though nothing amounting to a seri- 
ous proportion of the population. 
The most important sea-bird disease 
so far identified is psittacosis, which 
in the early 1950’s spread through 
the vast population of fulmars nest- 
ing in the Faeroes and Iceland. 

All this goes to show that the 
really important limiting factor in 
the lives of sea birds is food. We 
know very little about this, though 
certain species — shags, cormorants, 
and terns—have been investigated, to 
see if they were serious competitors 
of fishermen (for which there is very 
little evidence). Again, it is not a 
question of the sea birds limiting the 
numbers of fish so much as the fish 
limiting the numbers of sea birds. 
Once he is through his years of 
youth, which may be quite a num- 
ber, the sea bird is an experienced 
animal that we can reasonably pre- 
sume has an excellent “knowledge” 
of feeding grounds, geography, me- 
terology, and navigation. He can 
unquestionably look forward to a 
very long life, perhaps in some birds 
a life as-long as that of a man, and 
he can go about his business on the 
high seas with an ease and reliabil- 
ity that man has come to imitate 
only very recently, with equipment 
of the utmost complexity, and at 
colossal expense. 
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The Case AGAINST 
Trapping California Condors 


By Alden H. Miller* 


HE reasons for opposing the taking of California 

condors by trapping may be summed up under two 
headings; (1) objectives of the enterprise, and (2) impact 
of trapping on the existing wild population. 


|B The San Diego Zoo, as able and as well equipped 
an organization of its kind as exists, proposed originally 
to raise California condors for purposes of liberation. It 
was intended thereby to improve the numbers and dis 
tribution of the species in the wild. Although this ob 
jective seems not to have been reiterated officially of late, 
and indeed was specifically prohibited by the resolution 
of November 24, 1952, of the California Fish and Game 
Commission that accompanied the granting of a permit 
for condor trapping, it still constitutes part of the back- 
ground of current efforts to capture condors and it has 
appealed to some supporters of this endeavor. 


The California condor as a naturally sustaining type 
is a sensitive and easily disrupted species. The very cir 
cumstance of captive rearing and the attendant and 
necessary adjustments and selection for propagation in 
confinement would mean that condors upon their release 
would almost certainly not adapt or respond properly 
to conditions in the wild. Even among game birds, which 
are much more more amenable to propagation in cap 
tivity and to planting, it has been shown quite con 
clusively that most captive-reared birds succumb quickly 
after liberation and do not add usefully or permanently 
to the wild breeding population; for example, see Leo 
pold’s findings (Condor, 46, 1944: 133-197) in this regard 
on the wild turkey. 


I is biologically unsound to expect to establish a 
colony of condors in Baja California, where the species 
has disappeared because of the ecologically unfavorable 
conditions, unless one could first reestablish the favorable 
environment, human and otherwise—a truly insuperable 
problem in that country. In Baja California as in the 
present range of the species, the population in the long 
run will reflect in its size the environmental facilities in 
the area for condors and the protection afforded them. 
As for planting the species on an oceanic island like 
Guadalupe, the lack of cruising space and the requisite 
thermal air conditions for soaring there, such as are 
found on large varied land masses, together with the 
uncertainties of climatic suitability for breeding and of 
sustained food supply through the seasons and over a 
significant period of years, make the hope for success 


* Dr. Miller is professor of zoology and director cf the Museum of Verte 
brate Zoology at the Universit f ulifornia 
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quite forlorn. Even the much more adaptable and 
ubiquitous turkey vulture has not been successful in 
colonizing this island. 

Apparently the sole current objective in trapping is 
to establish California condors in the zoo with the hope 
of propagation that will permit supplying other zoos. 
Success in such propagation is a possibility, although it 
is by no means as certain as it might seem in spite of the 
proved success with the Andean condor. This last species 
is not as closely related to the California condor as many 
people suppose. It generally seems to be much more 
vigorous and aggressive and less easily disturbed by man; 
it has better cursorial adaptations and so is more suited 
for cage life. 


if indefinite propagation in zoological gardens is the 
only goal, what is the justification for this? Even in the 
superb cages of the San Diego Zoo, a California condor 
cannot find soaring space and therefore cannot display 
the most attractive and distinctive features of its exist 
ence. True, many people would see a condor by having 
it on display, but they would see only “part” of a con 
dor, not an object of nature in its superb native Cali- 
fornia environment. Preservation of nature is an aim 
to which many people, and an ever increasing number 
of them, are deeply devoted. Their morale in pursuit 
of this high purpose and their trust in agencies they 
sponsor is seriously damaged if a poor substitute for the 
preservation of the primeval is condoned. 


_— 
[he claim has been made that the California condor 
is showing a steady decrease (mimeographed letter of 
Lewis W. Walker), that numbers are less this year in the 
vicinity of the condor sanctuary than heretofore, and 
that lack of food is the reason. The observations cited 
in support of this are not in quantity or precision of 
data to be classed with Carl Koford’s extensive and exact 
report (“The California Condor,” Research Report No. 
4, National Audubon Society, 1953). Variable numbers 
seasonally and locally to be seen at carcasses placed out 
for bait are the expected thing with condors. Many baits 
are not used—hardly an indication of near starvation; 
J. R. Pemberton had the same type of experience in 
the 1930's. 


ry 
Kofora has had a great number of contacts with ranch- 
ers, forest officials, and naturalists to depend on, in addi- 
tion to years of field work of his own, and in these 
matters he has kept up to date. His conclusion is that 
about 60 condors remain and that this number has been 
fairly constant for the past 30 years. The numbers to be 
seen in flight over the sanctuary in 1941 usually varied 
from 0 to 14 according to the hour of day and time of 
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year (Koford, fig. 7); rarely were 


more seen and not necessarily at 
flood sources. Walker's experience 
in attracting only 12 condors to bait 
near the sanctuary in 195% seems 
quite in line with this. Curiously 
the unfounded claim that the con 
dor has seriously diminished in the 
last few years was used as an argu 
ment by one proponent of the trap 
ping project while the advisors on 
the Fish and Game Commission's 
stall condoned the undertaking on 
the likewise unproved grounds that 
the number of condors currently is 
considerably greater than Koford in 


dicates. 


2. Concerning the dangers to the 
wild population occasioned by the 
trapping program, it should be 
pointed out that there is no period 
of the year when the successful 
breeding of condors would not be 
disrupted by the capture of adults. 
This general been 
known since 1910, or before. The 
nesting starts in early spring, the 
single young is in the nest until 
early fall, and it is then further de 
adults for food 


situation has 


pendent on the 
through the winter and well into 
;the following spring 

Condors take at least five years 
to become adult. Of the total pop 
ulation of 60, there are only about 
40 adults, or 20 pairs, that are po 
tential breeders. Because normally 
only one nesting can be undertaken 
by a pair in two years, only 10 pairs 
will be nesting in a given year. Con 
sidering that normal reproductive 
failures run about 50 per cent—not 
a high figure for most bird species 

only five young will be raised each 
year. Apparently this slender supply 
of new young barely offsets the an 
nual death rate in the total popula 
tion of condors. 

If now, two adult condors are 
trapped, the chances of getting both 
members of a pair are not very great; 
one bird often is in attendance at 
the nest. Taking two condors neat 
a breeding area, as has been tried, 
could mean disruption of two nests. 
Moreover, there is no way yet re 
ported in the scientific literature of 
determining the sex of living Cali 
fornia condors by external exami 
nation. Two birds taken might, on 
a 50-50 chance, be members of the 
same sex. Consequently the eflort to 
get a captive pair might prove futile, 
or more than two might have to be 
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caught and handled in order to ob- 
tain a pair. The resultant upset to 
caught and released birds, even rul- 
ing out physical injury, could lead 
to disrupting instincts for the sea- 
son. The chances, then, of reducing 
the annual reproductive rate range 
from failure of perhaps one out of 
the normal five raised up to failure 
of two or three out of the five. One 
might through luck get by with less 
disruption by capturing adults that 
had already been unsuccessful in 
nestings but the likelihood is not 
strong 

The danger in trapping and re- 
moving adults lies then in tipping 
the balance in this precariously sit- 
uated species. It is very difficult to 


say, scientifically, which straw will 


break the camel's back, but cutting 
significantly into the annual repro- 
duction of a threatened species seems 
distinctly dangerous. Even if the 
disruption from trapping were not 
disastrous, several years would be 
required for the species to recover 
its former numbers after the adults 
were taken. 

One should have some very safe 
and well planned program for help- 
ing the conservation of a rare species 
before the depletion of it in the wild 
is deliberately undertaken. As I have 
attempted to indicate, the objectives 
and plan of trapping California con- 
dors, although advanced in good 
faith, seem unsound in view of the 
known facts about the condor’s nat- 
ural history. 


ATURE 


Birds Die in Empire State 
Building Crash 


More than 300 night-flying south 
bound songbirds batte red themselves to 
death against the upper stories of the 
Empire Stat Building early yesterday 
und dropped onto the building’s ledges 
From information it 
evathered, the National Audubon So 
ciety, 1130 Fifth Avenue, concluded that 


the birds were flying in a southbound 


and sidewalks 


mass of cold air, which passed over the 
city last night, and followed the cold air 
when it went low under a mass ol 
warmer air, running afoul of the build 
ing. Uncounted hundreds of songbirds 
perished against the building in the 
same manner on Sept. 11, 1948. The 
Audubon Society collected, counted and 
sorted most of the dead birds. The toll 
was 277 dead, with many more dead 
scattered around the building, and six 
slightly injured. The dead birds will 
be sent to the American Museum ol 
Natural History's study collections; the 
live ones will be banded and set free 
There were fifteen kinds of warblers 
as well as Philadelphia and_ red-eyed 
vireos, a northern water thrash and 
oven-birds among the dead, and a live 
rose-breasted grosbeak. They were en 
route from upstate and Canada to the 
South and Central 


Southern states, 


America 


john K. Terres, of the National Auda- 
bon Society, classifying some of the 
birds killed the night of September 
21-22, when they hit the Empire State 
Building in their flight. 


This bay-breasted warbler was injured 
but was still alive and chirping afterward. 
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Nature Study, Ecology, and Conservation 


By Ralph W. Dexter 


HREE very closely related fields of 

pure and applied natural science are 
seldom associated in the public mind. 
Each one has developed around a sepa- 
rate nucleus to give emphasis to its own 
specific point of view. Basically, how- 
ever, they stem from the same source, 
and ultimately they reach a common 
objective 
unawure of the kinship borne by these 
three fields—nature study, ecology, and 
conservation. The workers in each field 


Many people are probably 


are also segregated in the minds of many 


persons. Usually certain “schools of 


thought” are tagged with an identifying 


label. Thus we have such groups as the 


nature study people, the outdoor nat 
uralists, the scientific ecologists, the soil 
conservationists, the wildlife technicians, 
etc. A moment's reflection will show 
that all of these groups have a common 
interest—the natural resources. Let us 
define each of the three main cate 
gories to show its distinctive and unique 
contribution to civilization and at the 
same time its fundamental unity with 
the other two 

Nature study centers about aesthetic 
values. Its goal is nature appreciation 
and enjoyment. While it shuns tech 
nicalities, it has the advantage of a 
broad sweeping overview of all nature. 
In its scope the facets of nature blend 
into a symphony ol creation. Nature 
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Reprinted from Houston, Texas, 


Don’t Shoot Whooping 
Cranes 


It probably is safe to say that never 
in history have 21 birds attracted the 
nationwide attention that the world’s 
last surviving whooping cranes will re- 
during their annual 
journey from up near the Arctic Circle 
in Canada to the Aransas National Wild 
life Refuge in Texas. 


ceive this year 


Newspapers from coast to coast, at 
the behest of the National Audubon 
Society and the Interior Department's 
Fish and Wildlife Service are warning 
their readers not to shoot at or other- 
wise bother the great birds which are 
so near to extinction. To be on the 
safe side, people who shoot at birds 
with guns are being asked to hold their 
fire when they see any large, white birds 
overhead. 


Post, September 8, 19 


The cranes are four feet tall and 
have a wing spread of seven feet. The 
federal Wildlife Service has been trying 
for years to find their nesting places in 
the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
so that the nests could be given pro 
tection, but thus far they have remained 
hidden. Their usual flight to Texas is 
by way of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan 
sas, Oklahoma and into Texas. They 
usually stop over for a time along the 
Platte River in Nebraska to rest and 
feed. They spend the winter at the 
Aransas refuge. Their time of arrival 
there ranges from middle October until 
December. 

The majestic birds with the help of 
the Wildlife Service, the Audubon So 
ciety and local nature clubs are making 
a wonderful fight for survival, Ihe effort 
of the organizations deserves the help of 
everyone along the path of their flight 
[he best way to help is to restrain the 


urge to shoot. 


May 29, 1954.—The Editors 


WORLD MEETING FOR BIRD PRESERVATION 


The Internationai Committee for Bird Preservation will hold its ninth 
international conference in 1954 at Scanfs, Lower Engadine, 
May 23 to May 28 inclusive. According to the Committee's secretary, Richard 
H. Pough of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
the American Express Company Ltd. will give information regarding travel 
and make the necessary arrangements if requested. The International Com 
mittee for Bird Preservation meetings will immediately precede the eleventh 
International Ornithological Congress which begins its sessions in Basle on 


Switzerland, 
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study is primarily concerned with gen 
eral education and often takes the form 
of recreation. Appreciation ot nature 1s 
the keynote. 

Ecology is a scientific discipline con 
cerned with a technical study of the 
processes of nature, Plants and animals 
and their interrelationship with one 
another and with their physical environ- 
ment are studied to discover the funda- 
mental laws which govern living things 
in their natural surroundings. Charles 
Elton, a foremost British ecologist, has 
defined ecology as “scientific natural 
history.”” It is but a step from the quali 
tative aspects of nature study to the 
quantitative methods of ecology. The 
central theme is shifted from the 
aesthetic frame of reference to that of 
the scientific. Ecology is a synthetic 
science combining all of the basic sci- 
ences in pursuit of understanding nat- 
ural laws. It is an organized discipline 
with methods and concepts of its own, 
and yet intimately related to all of the 
other natural sciences. Law and order 
in natural communities strike the key- 
note, 

Conservation is an applied art. It is 
the application of ecological facts and 
principles to the proper management 
of natural resources. The nature hobby 
ist, the technical ecologist, the farmer, 
the sportsman, the trapper, the rancher, 
the forester—all are vitally concerned 
with the problems of protection and 
utilization of the natural resources. Per 
petuation of nature in a proper balance 
is the keynote of conservation. The treat 
ment of waters, soils, grasslands, and 
forests with their wildlife is the common 
ground for all people whose interest is 
centered in nature, It is in the realm 
of conservation that the groups of diver- 
gent interests are brought together. 
Whether one’s concern is the enjoyment 
of nature, the scientific study of nature, 
or the practical utilization of nature he 
has a stake in the world’s resources and 
his own welfare will depend on how 
these resources are managed by mankind 
now and for all time in the future. 


What Is Conservation? 
“Conservation includes discovery and 
development of new resources, the en 
hancement of old resources. Conserva 
tion is dynamic, moving forward with 
the spirit and progress of all people 
working with love of our land, pride in 
our heritage, regard for our responsibil 
ity. As this spirit thrives, so will it take 
care of all the myriad aspects of mate 
rial conservation.”—from An Appraisal 
of Methods and Philosophies Relating 
to Uses and Conservation of Natural 
Resources, by G. B. Gunlogson. 
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By Lynn Trimm* 


FE were lucky, we were assured 

back in 1948, to find an apart- 
ment near Kansas State College. It 
had about as much space and airy 
comfort as a medieval dungeon. The 
windows were foot-high slits at ceil- 
ing level, the walls of damp plaster 
and the floors of clammy concrete. 
To add to the unhappy illusion, 
every time it rained we had a sub- 
terranean river flowing through the 
hall. To this cozy nest we brought 
our six-mouths old fledgling, Steve. 
It was here that I was exposed to 
claustrophobia and might have de- 
veloped an impressive case had it 
not been for the congenial compan- 
ionships which resulted from enter- 
taining wild animal guests in our 
backyard. 

The yard was, in itself, unprepos- 
sessing. It was an expanse of un- 
mowed buffalo grass which grew over 
and through an ancient strawberry 
bed. A half-built garage made of 
cinder blocks dominated the yard. A 
couple of disconsolate clothesline 
poles leaned with the prevailing 
winds. ‘Two big, unpruned cotton- 
woods stood sentinel above battered 
trash and garbage cans at the far end 
of the lot. An unlikely place for 


*Many of our readers will remember the au- 
thor's delightful article, “Bird-Man’s Wife,” Au- 
dubon Magazine, September-October 1949, wherein 
she told of her life in a two-room apartment in 
South Dakota as the teacher-wife of a research 
ornithologist. The present article is about another 
wild animal pet that came into her life while her 
husband did graduate work for a degree at Kansas 
State College.—Tue Envrrors 
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4) wild animal pet with character can be 


unforgettable. Here was one, the 


baby coyote called 


>» Shag 


friendships to begin and flourish, 
perhaps, but in our case it was so. 

To prevent indoor pallor in cur 
son, we built a wire-enclosed play 
yard for him. Every day when my 
husband, Wayne, had left for col- 
lege, and after my household tasks 
were in hand, the baby and I came 
above ground for as many hours as 
we could spend in the sunlight and 
fresh air. Stevie spent his time sol- 
emnly pulling blades of buffalo grass 
to poke through the fence or digging 
for just the right pebble to toss at 
the near corner of the garage. I 
joined him in his grass-pulling enter- 
prise long enough to weed the straw- 
berry bed and in his rock-moving 
projects sufhciently to prop up the 
sad clothesline poles, then relaxed 
to enjoy the sunshine and to get ac- 
quainted with our animal guests as 
they arrived. These came to us as a 
result of graduate studies in zoology 
by my husband, Wayne, at Kansas 
State College. He often brought live 
animals home to sketch and photo- 
graph them. Of them all, Shag, the 
baby coyote, was our favorite. 

She was brought to us when she 
was less than a month old. Her 
siblings had been killed and a bounty 
collected on them. The farmer's son 
who had kept Shag briefly was afraid 
she might grow up to be a chicken 
killer. 

Shag was a typical coyote in ap- 
pearance. She had long, yellowish 
brown fur and a pointed muzzle. 
She had an obvious distrust of her 
domestic cousins, the dogs—especially 
big ones. When unknown canines 
appeared in the yard Shag barked 
ferociously, and bared her teeth, un- 
til the strangers moved on. With a 


pair of bird dogs in the yard to the 
right, she worked out a nonaggres- 
sion pact. It was only the Dalmatian 
puppy (of approximately Shag’s 
own size and age) which lived in the 
yard to the left, that she became ac- 
tually friendly with, and only after 
a long preliminary period of wari- 
ness on Shag’s part. 

We installed Shag in a doghouse 
shelter close to the unfinished garage. 
We fastened a leash on her collar— 
which we had trouble finding in a 
small enough size. The leash was 
suficiently long so that Shag could 
visit Stevie through the play yard 
fence. Following an interlude of mu- 
tual indifference, the two began to 
show off to one another to the extent 
of their limited abilities. 

Shag stayed out-of-doors except in 
rainy weather when we brought her 
indoors as we would have done with 
a puppy. She learned quickly and 
after several reprimands (a rolled 
newspaper tapped across her nose, 
plus some disparaging remarks suf- 
ficed) she was dependably house- 
broken. On those occasions when 
thunder and lightning accompanied 
the rain, Shag became a pitiable ob- 
ject. With the first mutterings of 
thunder, she grew restless, getting 
as close to one of us as she could 
and following that person from room 
to room as if for reassurance. When 
the storm became really violent, she 
abandoned any pretense of bravery 
and cowered in a corner behind our 
bed. It was interesting to me to note 
that the corner she selected was the 
very one recommended to us by 
neighbors, who knew about such 
things, as being the safest shelter in 
a tornado. 
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Shag felt at home with all of us, 
but her affection was lavished on 
Wayne. Indoors or out, she spent as 
much time as possible curled in his 
lap. She reached this haven with a 
flying leap and settled down only 
after licking his chin with apparent 
satisfaction. She never offered such 
homage to me knowing, perhaps, 
that squatter’s rights on my lap were 
reserved for the baby. Shag was will- 
ing to take our word about the reli- 
ability of visiting humans, and never 
challenged their presence in her do- 
main. At least one human, however, 


questioned Shag’s occupancy of our 
backyard. He was the tax collector 
in charge of dog licenses who paid 
us a visit one afternoon. 

“Nice pup you have there,” he 
remarked, patting Shag with one 
hand while whipping out a pad of 
blank licenses with the other. 

“Is it necessary to license coyotes?” 
I asked. 

He backed off rather suddenly. 
We reached prompt agreement that 
Shag, if kept on a leash, need not 
then he de 


have a license, and 


parted at a comically fast 

Officially, Kansas holds coyotes im 
low esteem, since the state pays a 
bounty for every coyote proved 
killed. Even so, many farmers and 
ranchers of the area respect this ani- 
mal and often look to it to provide 
a peculiar type of sport, locally 
called “coyote chasing.” Briefly, this 
pits the cunning of the coyote 
against the speed of greyhounds. 
Carrying the hounds in a crate 
aboard a stripped-down truck, the 
hunter drives over the prairie until 


pac ce. 


IUustrations by H. Wayne Trimm. 
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a coyote is sighted. Then the hounds 
are released and the chase is on, 
followed by the careening “coyote 
wagon.” Often the coyote, seeming 
to know that the hounds depend 
more on sight than on scent for their 
trailing, simply tops a rise, locates 
a hollow on the far slope and curls 
up in it to watch safely as they race 
by. Craft and familiarity with the 
terrain more often than not allow 
the coyote to escape entirely. He is 
honored for his intelligence and left 
to be chased on another day. 

Research on the diet of the mid 
western coyote has indicated that 
in normal years this animal lives 
largely on rodents—particularly rab- 
bits and mice. In Kansas rabbits are 
considered to be pests rather than 
game and no opprobrium attaches 
to depleting their numbers. Since 
rabbits and mice increase and de- 
crease in cycles, it is apparent that 
in those years when their natural 
prey is scarce, coyotes may turn to 
the farmer's chickens and other live- 
stock for food. The habit, once 
adopted, may continue even after 
the natural food supply is again 
plentiful. 

Our little coyote didn’t seem to 
miss her natural fare. When we first 
had her, we fed her twice a day on 
prepared dog food and milk. As 
she grew, her feedings were cut to 
one a day. At maturity, Shag 
weighed close to 20 pounds. 

We did wonder, though, if she 
would ever become a killer as the 


farmer's boy feared she might. 
Wayne took her on a leash to the 
poultry farm where he was doing 
a series of experiments with pheas- 
ants. Here Shag went through the 
motions of stalking the chickens, 
though she never attempted to kill 
one, rather making a game of it. The 
pheasants were more aware of het 
than she was of them, skittering to 
the far edge of their pen as she ap- 
proached. One of the few things 
that Shag ever killed was a mole 
which she dug out of the ground at 
the farm. She snarled as she killed 
it, the only such sound we ever heard 
her make. Apparently the killer in 
stinct was not strong in Shag. She 
had no need to find prey since she 
was well fed and seldom hungry. 

We worried that our coyote might 
howl at night, an activity typical of 
wild coyote behavior. She never did, 
even though we could often hear her 
relatives in the nearby hills. Instead 
Shag slept quietly, her head on her 
front paws and her bushy tail spread 
around and over her like a furry 
robe. 

Shag was insatiably curious. Any 
quick movement brought her to in- 
vestigate it. Grasshoppers intrigued 
her and she spent many hours in 
pursuit of them, an enterprise which 
puzzled our young son, Steve, enor- 
mously. 

Part of her curiosity found an out- 
let when Wayne took Shag out for 
exercise. In town she wore the leash, 
though she answered to her name, to 
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a whistle, or to spoken commands. 
Once in the country, Wayne re- 
moved the leash and Shag ran free. 
She loved running and carried her 
tail high* as she did so. On such 
excursions our coyote chased col- 
lared lizards from sunny rocks, dug 
for skinks beneath limestone ridges 
and, on one memorable afternoon, 
flushed an unexpected migrant Har- 
ris’s sparrow from a hedgerow. Shag 
romped happily till Wayne whistled 
her to him, when they literally ran 
home together. 

While we knew Shag would toler- 
ate, and eventually welcome human 
guests in our backyard, we could 
never predict her reaction to our 
other pets, acquired after her ar- 
rival. The agility and climbing abil- 
ity of Houdini, our raccoon, aroused 
Shag to imitation. She tried hard 
to climb the cinder block wall of 
the garage, whether to sit beside 
Houdini in his window perch or to 
drive him from it, we never knew. 
For Tabu, our baby skunk and the 
only real rival for our affections in 
the animal world, Shag had only lofty 
contempt. She had no innate fear 
of the skunk, perhaps because it was 
de-scented. Shag tried simply to pre- 
tend that Tabu wasn’t there. 

Not everything about Shag was 
pure joy. The very curiosity which 
endeared her to us, made her a nui- 
sance when Wayne attempted to 
photograph live specimens. The col- 
lared lizard, like small dinosaurs and 
the sleek Sonoran skinks made no 
impression on Shag while in their 
sandy-bottomed wire cage. But let 
Wayne put any one of them on a 
contrasting surface in the sunlight 
of our backyard, and the color and 
movement brought Shag’s inquisi- 
tive nose immediately into camera 
focus. Wayne had to banish his self- 
appointed coyote assistant in order 
to work undisturbed. 

This was Shag, the personality 
that helped to make our backyard 
the interesting and friendly place 
it became. Drawn by curiosity, a 
good many of the people who came 
to see Shag remained to become her 
friends and ours, There were school 
childven, college students, house- 


* This characteristic led to a misunderstanding 
when Wayne illustrated Dr. Lloyd Ingles’ “The 
Mammals of California and its Coastal Waters.” 
He drew a coyote running as Shag did. Dr. Ingles 
questioned its accuracy, since Burt's “A Field 
Guide to the Mammals” specifically stated that 
coyotes hold their tails low in running. Wayne did 
the plate again, since he knew that Shag might not 
be typical of her wild counterparts —The Author 
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wives, tradespeople, and professional 
folk who visited once, and came 
again. Our companionships had a 
congenial bond of common interest. 
And suddenly Kansas, in spite of our 
forlorn living conditions, became a 
happy spot. 

When we left, we could not take 
Shag to our new home. We gave 
her to Dr. H. T. Gier knowing that 


she would be well and wisely treated, 
for Dr. Gier and his young sons have 
had experience with coyotes and are 
fond of them. 

We receive reports on her prog- 
ress and as I read them I am re- 
minded that wherever we go there 
will be a backyard of sorts. And with 
such a spot for entertaining, we'll 
always have a lot of friends. 


BLITHE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH WOODS-—. 


the chickadees retire deeper into the 
woods, where they take out a lease 
on a second-hand woodpecker cavity 
or dig a hole of their own in a par- 
tially decayed birch tree, branch, or 
snag. This is lined with bark and 
plant fibers, hair, wool, and feathers, 
‘in sufficient amount to create a most 
comfortable establishment for the 
family to come. Sometimes 10 eggs 
are laid; more often six or eight. 
Che eggs are spotted with reddish- 
brown, the background white. Chick- 
adees also will build their nests in 
When they do, they 
seem to prefer a round, bark-covered 
dwelling, which resembles the bark- 
covered limbs of the tree cavities in 
which they nest. 


birdhouses. 


Judged by our human standards, 
one might expect that a bird of such 
genial and sociable temperament 
would have many friends among his 
bird neighbors. The chickadee does. 
When I meet a flock of them in the 
woods, I am apt to meet other birds, 
too — hairy and downy woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, brown creepers, and 
kinglets. All of them appear to be 
traveling together in a loose flock 
through the woodland, perhaps ea- 
joying each other’s company while 
they look for their “daily bread” of 
insects, their eggs, and larvae. 

The black-capped chickadee comes 
from a large family and he has a 
number of near relatives, and a host 
of more distant kinfolk. Now and 
then I see in our north woods a 
chickadee that wears a brown derby, 
the Hudsonian chickadee, whose 
home range is from the Hudson's 
Bay region and north and west to 
\laska. A close relative of our black- 
capped chickadee is the Carolina 
chickadee of the southern states, 
which wears a black cap like our 
northern bird. The mountain chick- 
adee of our western states sports a 
distinguishing white line on each 
side of its black crown just above 
the eye. Out along the Pacific coast, 
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in the great coniferous forests, lives 
the chestnut- or rutous-backed chick 
adee, slightly smaller and minus the 
white lines through his cap but with 
a chestnut-colored back, hence the 
name. 

Even so lovable a tellow as a 
chickadee faces hazards. I have seen 
small hawks pursue him, also the 
“butcher birds,” or shrikes. Usually 
our tiny black cap is equal to the 
emergency, darting away into some 
nearby shelter at a speed almost too 
fast for the eye to follow. Some 
chickadees may fall prey to the 
night-prowling weasels that search 
out the cavities into which they have 
retired for the night. 

John Muir, telling of his boyhood 
spent on a Wisconsin homestead in 
“The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth,” said: ‘““The cheery, modest 
chickadee midget, loved by every 
innocent boy and girl 
of the first of the birds to attract 
our attention, drawing nearer and 
nearer to us as the winter advanced, 
bravely singing his faint, silvery, lisp 
ing, tinkling notes ending with a 
bright dee, dee, dee! however frosty 
the weather.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson loved the 
chickadee so well that he wrote an 
immortal verse about him. In “The 
Titmouse,” he caught all the spirit 
and blitheness of our little black-cap 
when he wrote: 


was one 


“Chic-chickadeedee! saucy note, 
Out of sound heart and merry 
throat. 
Here was this atom in full 
breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death; 
Chis scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the north wind in waist- 
coat gray... 
Henceforth I wear no stripe but 
thine; 
Ashes and jet all hues outshine... 
And I affirm, the spacious 
North 
Exists to draw thy virtue forth.” 
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Washington 
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By STANLEY A. JEWETT, 
Water P. Tayior, 
WittiaM T. SHaw, and 


Joun W. ALDRICH 


First comprehensive study of the 
subject since 1909. Status, description, 
and distribution of over 450 birds 
systematically and thoroughly discussed 
Lacest revised nomenclature of the 


American Ornithologists’ Union, 


Color illustrations by 
Roger Tory Peterson 


824 pages $8.00 
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A Natural 
History of 
Trees of 
Eastern and Central 
North America 


Donald Culross Peattie’s classic 
volume combining the identifica- 
tion of tree species with their 
history and a wealth of tree 
lore, lavishly illustrated by Paul 
Landacre. $5.00 


A Natural 
History of 
Western 
Trees 


The complete guide io over 200 
trees of western North America, 
full of color and romance. By 
Donald Culross Peattie with 
Paul Landacre’s exquisite draw- 
ings. $5.00 


Buy them at- any hookstore or from 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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E-Z FILL* 
a 
Wild Bird Feeder 
Entirely New Principle—Birds Love It! 
TWO SIZES LARGER SIZE 


$1.50 ° $3.00 


ILLUSTRATED Double 
9%" x10%"29%" Compartment 


Pat. No, 2,634,706 *Trade Mark Registered 


E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non- 
spill, easy filling. Durable, weatherproof Mason- 
ite Presdwood throughout—lastse for years. No 
nails to rust or pull out. Visible food supply in 
automatic hopper. Feeder illustrated has ten feed 
openings. Double size has twenty openings. Com- 
plete with hanger and hook. Assembled in one 
minute 
PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
ideal for Xmas Gifts 
Please add 40¢ postage per feeder. Send check or 
money order to 


STUDIO GUILD 
. Box 111 PAOLI, INDIANA 


“Free catalog sent on request” 


Safe’n Lite 
Portable Bird Bath 


“ 


Slip-proof and rustproof Bowl in 
soft green Porcelain Enamel. 


Black wrought iron base. 
Height 33%”. 


Here is a bird bath that is really “Safe” 
for all. The “Lite’’-weight bow! is removable 
and unbreakable. It slopes gently from edge 
to center and has an especially developed 
gritty finish to make it slip-proof. Withstands 
year-round weather 


Bowl 20%” across 


One to a cartom—very casy to assemble. 


$15.00 shipped by Express prepaid. 


Wolfcrest Products 


JOHNSON ROAD MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
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Letters from Readers 


A Heater for the Birdbath 


In the past I have tried many methods 
of keeping birdbaths open in freezing 
weather and succeeded for the first 
time last winter. I purchased a sub- 
mersion heater, which is mainly used to 
keep fish aquariums warm and by run 
ning waterproof wire back to a house 
switch, we keep our birdbath open in 
the coldest weather. I believe that a 
25 to 75 watt heater would be ample 
for most size birdbaths and the expense 
of operation is very low 

rhe heater is placed under water and 
held down by a small flat rock. The wire 
that comes connected to the heater is 
too short to run to most house connec 
tions so the plug should be removed 
and the necessary length of wire spliced 
on and taped with rubber or waterproof 
tape. Be sure to use waterproof wire 
A loop of wire around the birdbath 
pedestal will lessen the strain on the 
heating unit. In my own installation, 


Sketch by Peter C. Doyle, Jr. 


WATER LEVEL 


STONES 


GROUND LEVEL 


I ran the wire through a cellar window 
frame, up through the floor to a switch. 
The switch I used has a red jewel light, 
which will glow only when the heater is 
in operation. I ran a wire from the 
switch to a base or convenience outlet 
but naturally a permanent BX connec- 
tion can be made to the house current. 

These heaters are made by the Wil- 
Nes Manufacturing Company, 3876 Park 
Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. Unfortu- 
nately they no longer manufacture the 
metal (chrome) type, due I presume to 
shortages but with a little care, the 
pyrex should stand up. These heaters 
come in 25-40-50-75 and 100 watt types 
and all retail, at least where I purchased 
mine, at $1.98. I might mention that the 
owner of this shop, The Buccaneer, 706 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 26, N. Y., 
will be glad to fill mail orders. 

Peter C. Doy te, JR. 

Brooklyn, New York 


Attracting Birds in Phoenix, Arizona 


We feed birds much of the year, put- 
ting out cracked grain (baby chick feed), 
sunflower seeds, and milo maze. During 
the cooler months we put out suet in a 
case. In December, January, February, 
and March we halve apples, pomegra 
nates, and oranges. Occasionally we buy 
cull dates and pecans which we add to 
the table. We have a water drip bird 
bath all the time. 

October to March the Audubon’s 
warbler is with us and enjoys the suet 
and water and sometimes nibbles at the 
pomegranate. About the same period the 
Gambel’s sparrow eats the baby-chick 
feed and milo. The house finch is here 
the year around and enjoys the sun- 
flower seeds and pomegranate, crushed 


pecans, apples, and dates. The Arizona 
Turn to Page 270 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These ‘‘free meals’’ will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. 


Write for prices 
on Outdoor Feeders. 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
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“~ “. diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


wes ” 
Kellogg’s persed ss 


Audubon Society Mixture ‘Economy’ Mixture Small, black and meaty 


5 Ibs. $1.45 5 Ibs. | $1.25 5 Ibs. $1.50 
10 Ibs. $2.50 10 Ibs. $2.00 10 Ibs. $2.55 
25 Ibs. $5.35 25 lbs. $4.00 25 Ibs. $5.50 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check On money order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


: “FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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America’s most 
beautiful 


RD FEEDERS 


e ¢ Fy 


PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR BIRD-LOVING FRIENDS! 


Add new glamour to any garden with a 
Lindstrom feeder. Made of genuine Cali- 
fornia redwood; gains in beauty as it 
weathers. Solid brass fittings. Approved by 
National Audubon Society. Hanging feeder 
(illustrated) is over 20” high, holds 2% 
quarts, Send $12; check or money order. 
“Pin-up” feeder, $9, others $6.50 to $15. 
For folder, write 


“STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS” 
3 Rock Hill Road . Armonk, N. Y. 


Sanitary 
‘resh 
Food 
Bird 
Feeder 
+ 


ATTRACT 
THE BIRDS DAILY THIS WINTER 


Brighten up your yard with the new sensational 
SANITARY FRESH FOOD BIRD FEEDER. The bird 
feeder that is especially designed for those who 
like to feed the birds daily. It is made from 20 
gauge steel, 17" in diameter, baked green enamel 
finish, with baked yellow enamel sanitary perch, 
4” high and 21" in diameter. Can be cleaned with 
a hose or a little soap and water will restore it to 
its original brightness. The SANITARY FRESH FOOD 
BIRD FEEDER comes in three types; with chain for 
hanging, bracket for window attachment, and with 
en adjustable stand for garden or lawn use. Specify 
type wanted with your order 


MAKES AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Price $5.95 postpaid, or will ship C.0.D. plus post 
age. Order yours today. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Free folder sent on request 
KEN & COMPANY 


Dept. A, P.O. Box 961 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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? 
cardinal is very fond of sunflower seeds, 
and eats some fruit and nuts. The mock- 
ingbird is very fond of pomegranate and 
eats some fruit. The Gila woodpecker 
likes the suet and almost becomes a 
“guzzler” at half of an orange, return- 
times Thrashers eat most 


things on the table. Inca and mourning 


ing many 


doves are seed-eaters. Cactus wrens learn 
to eat suet and are very fond of pecan 
nuts. In the list above they are residents 
from the house finch down. In the 
spring and summer the dwarf cowbird 
eats grain and drinks water. In summer 
and early fall the white-winged dove eats 
grain. Our friends in areas adjacent to 
the desert have attracted Gambel’s quail 
with milo, wheat, and rolled oats. These 
grains can be used in place of the baby 
chick feed in the above list. We use the 
baby-chick feed as it seems to last longer. 
We put out all the bones and meat 
Scraps of 
bread are eagerly sought by most birds. 
I sometimes think Mrs. Crockett cooks 
more rice than we eat so there will be 
some left for the birds. 


scraps from our own table. 


Harry L. Crockert 
Phoenix, Arizona 


A Window-shelf Birdbath for Winter 


William McVaugh, Jr., of Pendleton, 
Indiana, has turned his talent for indus- 
trial design to creation of a winter 
drinking bowl for birds. He has used 
this bowl to provide ice-free water for 
birds all through three winters. The 
only care needed is refilling with water. 

Materials include an eight-inch flower 
pot mounted on a shelf or open box of 
plywood, masonite or other weather re- 
sistant material, with an electric bulb 
inside and the saucer containing water, 
resting on top of the flower pot. The 
bulb provides enough heat to keep the 
water from freezing 

Ihe McVaugh’s own water bowl is on 
a plywood shelf outside the window, 
with an electric cord passed beneath the 
window and attached to an outlet in 


side the room However it could be 


Sketch by William McVaugh, Jr. 
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attached to an outside light socket and 
mounted wherever convenient. An in- 
sulated box would give added protection 
in an exposed situation. 


Reprinted from the Indiana Audubon Quarterly, 
53, p. 17 


January 


If you are going South 
this winter, don’t miss 


Louisiana s 
Sabine Refuge’ 


By Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 


Y‘ULPHUR, Louisiana — In extreme 
“ southwestern Louisiana, 142,000 acres 
of coastal marshland comprise the SA- 
BINE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REF- 
UGE. Much of this area is cut up by 
bayous, man-made canals, alligator 
ponds, and potholes. Calcasieu Lake 
(pronounced Kal-ka-shoe), 14 by 18 
miles in greatest extent, bisects the east- 
ern section of the Refuge, and Sabine 
Lake, 7 by 14 miles, forms the western 
boundary. Both lakes are brackish and 
are surrounded by great stretches of 
three-square bulrushes and cord grasses. 
In the interior of the refuge, away from 
the brackish water, the marsh is covered 
with fresh water, with vegetation such 
as twig rushes, fresh water bulrushes, 
and quillreeds. Here and there are a 
few ‘islands’ covered with scrub willows, 
chinaberries, and hackberries. 

Hordes of birds winter on the refuge, 
from October 15 through March 15, 
reaching peaks of greatest abundance in 
December and January. The goose pop- 
ulation alone is estimated to be 60,000 
snow and blue geese, 5,500 Canada geese, 
and 250 white-fronted geese. Other spe- 
cies represented by impressive numbers 
are ducks (e.g. mallards, gadwalls, and 
pintails) and shorebirds (e.g. Wilson's 
snipes, greater and lesser yellow-legs, 
and black-necked stilts). In April, May, 
and September, thousands of transient 
shorebirds gather on the mud flats in 
Calcasieu and Sabine Lakes. In June, 
large colonies of great blue herons, 
American egrets, and Louisiana herons 
become established on several of the 
islands and in some instances are joined 
by a few pairs of olivaceous cormorants, 
anhingas, and roseate spoonbills. Other 
nesting birds regularly found are green 
herons, least bitterns, mottled ducks, 
clapper rails, purple gallinules, and 
black-necked stilts. 

To reach the refuge, drive. south from 


*This account, printed by courtesy of the author 

1 publisher, is from the book, “A Guide to 
Bird-Finding West of the Mississippi,” by Dr. O 
S. Pettingill, Jr. It is published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and is a companion volume to the 
popular eastern guide —Tue Eprtors 
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Sulphur on State Route 104 (an im- 
proved shell road) which passes head- 
quarters, 27 miles from Sulphur, and 
crosses the east end of the Refuge. Sat- 
isfactory meals and lodging may be ob- 
tained at Hackberry, 18 miles from Sul- 
phur on the same route. 

Route 104 passes close to Calcasieu 
Lake where thousands of geese can be 
seen either loitering on the water or 
grazing in the adjoining marsh. Shore- 
birds can also be watched to advantage. 
The bird finder may walk along the 
shore of the lake, since the shoreline 
is high enough to offer firm footing, 
but, in general, the refuge is so vast 
and the footing so insecure that the 
bird finder cannot investigate it him- 
self. Furthermore, the insects are some 
making a lengthy 
journey inadvisable. It is possible, how 
ever, to take a boat trip through the 
refuge with refuge personnel while they 
perform their routine duties. Arrange 
ments must be made prior to arrival by 
writing the Refuge Manager, Sabine 
National Wildlife Refuge, Sulphur. No 
more than three or four persons can 


times unbearable, 


be taken at one time. 

Along the coast of the Gulf of Mex 
ico, south and southeast of the Sabine 
Refuge, are the CAMERON PARISH 
CHENIERS, narrow, oak-covered ridges 
slightly above the level of the marshland 
on the north and the gulf on the south. 
They have small settlements and well- 
drained ground on which fine cotton is 
grown. In their vicinity is some of the 
best bird-finding country in Louisiana. 

From the Sabine Refuge, continue 
south on State Route 104 to the coast, 
38 miles from Sulphur. Turn right 
(west) at Holly Beach on State Route 
292 and proceed on the Cheniers for 
14 miles to Johnsons Bayou. During this 
trip along the coast the bird finder will 
get excellent views of such birds as 
brown pelicans, laughing gulls, royal 
terns, and black skimmers. Return to 
Route 104 (Holly Beach) from Johnsons 


Bayou and continue straight east, cross 
ing Calcasieu Pass on the state-operated 
ferry to Cameron. 

In Cameron, lodging and food may 
be obtained at the Cameron Hotel, an 
old establishment often patronized by 
bird finders. The village of Cameron, 
with its small plain homes shaded by 
oaks, is surrounded by a vast expanse 
of marshland teeming with wildlife. It is 
so intimately associated with the marsh 
that marsh mammals and birds in the 
neighborhood fearlessly accept it as a 
part of their environment. Muskrats run 
up and down the streets and snowy 
egrets look for food in the roadside 
ditches. 

At Cameron, State Route 104 becomes 
State Route 42. At Creole, east of Came 
ron on State Route 42, the bird finder 
may take two different trips. (1) Turn 
right (south) and take State Route 292 
eastward crossing the Mermentau Rivet 
at Grand Chenier and following the 
Cheniers eastward to the end of the 
road. (2) Continue straight ahead (east) 
for about 15 miles to Little Chenier at 
the end of the road. Both trips will 
lead through areas rich in birdlife 

In the marsh north of Little Chenier 
there is a place locally called “The Burn’ 
where about a thousand white-faced 
ibises have established a colony. The in 
tervening marsh cannot be easily crossed 
on foot, hence hire one of the local 
Cajuns to provide transportation in a 
‘mud boat,’—a motor craft especially de- 
signed for traveling through marshes. 
During the trip, the bird finder is almost 
certain to see fulvous tree-ducks, as well 
as enormous numbers of egrets and 
herons. 
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oculars and telescopes avail- 
able from an active birder 
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right at your window 


e SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 

e AUTOMATIC SEED FLOW 

e SEEDS ALWAYS DRY 

e ADJUST TO RESTRICT SPARROWS 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 


STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


ended and approved 
by y National Audubon Society 


Enjoy at close range daily visits 
of local and migrant birds with this un- 
usual WILD BIRD FEEDING STATION. 
Attractive green enamel finish, 1744" x 
152" size, white trim, 4 seed wells. 
Removable feeding stick and drinking 
cup. Attaches to any window sill in one 
minuce, without tools. Sturdy, weather- 
proof. Unusual Christmas present. Gift 
packaged—promptly mailed anywhere. 


ae Fully guaranteed Only $4.95 ppd. 
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4931 N. KENTUCKY, DEPT. A 
CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


THE ORIGINAL ALL-METAL 
HANGING FEEDER 


This scientific feeding station might have 
been planned by the birds themselves. A grain 
magazine automatically feeds into the bottom 
pan; a 14” canopy offers protection from bad 
weather. It is squirre! and animal proof, and 
is made of durable metal with a green baked 
enamel finish. $5.50 each postpaid U. S. A. 


Humming Bird Feeders $1.95 Each. Postpaid. 
CHARLES M. MITCHELL 


Dept. A 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


ALEXANDER 
SPRUNT, JR. 


Author, Lecturer, 
Wildlife Tour Leader 


If the “old-timers” in ornithology in this 
country could have picked up a publica- 
tion such as Audubon Field Notes they 
would probably have thought that they 
had attained the ultimate in Paradise 
Gained! 

Even in this enlightened age of com- 
munication and specialized research, the 
tremendous value of these data can scarcely 
be over-estimated. The periodical is a 
comprehensive coverage of a subject which 
has, through the years, been all too spo- 
radic and difficult of access for both the 
amateur and professional alike. 


fludubon 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
$2 A YEAR (six issues) 
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pendent upon each other for exist- 
ence.* 

Observers, probing into this cen- 
turies-old secret, say that Miss Pro- 
nuba is a lovely white moth with 
eyes so black they sparkle against her 
white face at night like tiny jewels. 
She is a lady of leisure by day but 
comes forth in the cool of the eve- 
ning, and tirelessly goes about her 
business of repaying the Joshua tree 
for her own existence. 


With sleep brushed from her bril- 


THE ROMANCE OF THE JOSHUA—Continued from Page 251 


positor into the lily’s green tissue she 
deposits her eggs. Then, as if in pay- 
ment for this labor of love, for her 
very own existence, Pronuba takes 
pollen from the pill under her chin, 
and rams it into the flower stigma. 

By this act she has insured the 
Joshua’s fertility—the fruiting or pro- 
duction of seeds—thereby supplying 
a future food supply for her progeny. 
Next spring her dainty white daugh- 
ters will take up her fascinating 
work of perpetuating Joshua trees 


and yucca moths. 

What happens to Miss Pronuba’s 
eggs after she deposits them in the 
flowers? When the petals fall, a green 
seed pod forms and in time turns to 
a soft brown. Inside it, Pronuba’s 
eggs are beginning to come to life in 
the form of larvae. These will feed 
upon the flat black seeds, but again, 
as if in secret understanding, the lar- 
vae are not gluttonous, but only eat 
enough to bring the moth grub to 
full development. 


liant eyes Pronuba now moves lightly 
from flower flower. Gradually 
she begins collecting minute pollen 
grains from the lily-like Joshua flow- 
ers. Tucking these under her chin as 
she works, she then very carefully 
backs down a flower stamen and her 
soft white body flattens over the 
ovary of a flower. Inserting her ovi- 


to 


* Donald Culross Peattie, page 308, “A Natural 
History of Western Trees,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1953, says of this iation, “A more 
omplete symbiosis between a flower and an ani 
nal could not be found.”—The Editors 


assoc 


SNOWY OWL YEAR 


Since the winter of 1926-27 a snowy owl invasion has taken place every four 
years, with one exception. If that pattern continues, this winter will see another 
flight of the big, day-flying owls from the Arctic. 


The southward incursions of snowy owls coincide with cyclic reductions of the 
lemming population in the Far North. It is assumed that the owls range far south 
of their usual haunts in search of food. The greatest numbers of owls are reported 
in the northern states, but a few venture farther. Four winters ago Mrs. Carll Tucker 
sighted the first snowy owl to be recorded in Florida. 


Despite state laws which protect snowy owls in most of the northern states, these 
majestic birds are killed in large numbers by trophy hunters and others who find it 
impossible to resist any imposing target. The National Audubon Society will conduct 
a campaign to publicize snowy owls when they appear this winter. Local organiza- 
tions and individuals can help in this effort. Photographs and a news release for 
newspaper and magazine use are available from the Society’s Public Information 
Department. 


REVISED HAWK CIRCULAR NOW AVAILABLE 


The National Audubon Society is pleased to announce that its popular hawk 
protection circular (last printing 200,000 copies) has been revised and improved and 
is now available for distribution. 

One side of this circular contains silhouettes of common hawks and the reverse 
side has a diagram of the food habits of hawks and brief text concerning their 
function in the wildlife community. 

The Society recommends wide distribution of these circulars to farm and sports- 
men’s groups, schools, Scouts, 4-H clubs, etc. The circulars are available from the 
Society at $8.00 a thousand. An organization ordering 3,000 copies or more may have 
its name imprinted as distributor without additional charge. 

Persons wishing to use these new circulars most effectively will want to obtain a 
bulletin, “How to Conduct a Hawk and Owl Campaign,” which the Society has just 
issued. It is available without charge from the Public Information Department. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE JOSHUA 
Cradled as it now is in the hard 
seed pod, it is up to the immature 
Pronuba to get out into the world. 
The larva, or grub, after it is fully 
grown, begins to gnaw its way to the 
outside world and towards the ro- 
mantic job of self-preservation. Either 
by using a silken thread, or simply 
by falling, it reaches the earth and 
using its three pairs of legs, burrows 
into the ground. There it transforms 
into the pupal, or resting stage, from 


which it emerges, next spring, a full- 
grown, dainty white moth, which al- 
ways returns to the tree of its an- 
cestors to carry on the endless cycle 
of giving and taking life. 

Without Pronuba the Joshua tree 
would become extinct. Without the 
Joshua, what would become of the 
Pronuba? Here it appears that nature 
is living up to the Biblical rule of 
“live and let live,” and it seems to 
be working to perfection. 


Status of Island Beach 


Although Island Beach is now ofh 
cially a state park, according to the New 
Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, it will be closed 
to visitors for an indefinite time. The 
Department says that the state needs 
funds to improve a road that runs al- 
most the entire 10-mile length of the 
park, and, particularly, for a staff large 
enough to handle the people expected 
to visit Island Beach. We think our 
readers will agree that the Department’s 
decision is a wise one and that it will 
help to perpetuate the plants and ani 
mals of this unusual area until a staff 
adequate to protect Island Beach can 
be hired for that purpose.—The Editors 


IT’S 


NOWE 
100 
SOOWN 


to start planning for a 
thrilling two weeks at an 
AUDUBON CAMP in 1954. 


Lodging facilities at each camp are limited, 
and during the past summer season we 
were forced to disappoint many friends 
wishing to attend because we had reached 
capacity enrollment befere their applica- 
tions were received. So do plan to enroll 
early this time. Camps will again be oper- 
ated in Maine, Connecticut and California. 


For detailed information, write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 
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FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER and 


fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 


Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
GLOBE HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER 


For bird lovers, in the garden or patio, this 
automatic metal feeder attracts and cares for 
these wonderful birds. Throughout the sum- 
will bring never-ending pleasure 
watching the amazing actions of these 
lovely little creatures. In winter it can be 
used as a seed feeder for birds. 
$6.00 Plus P.F. Wet.—3 Lbs. 
J. D. DIESS, 1609 Camulos Avenue 
Glendale 6, Califernia 


DO YOU FEED THE BIRDS? 


Wonderful ideas in our 17 page catalog with over 80 
illustrations. See the birds using the most complete 
line of feeders ever offered. See the perfect squirrel 
proof feeding tray with many interchangeable acces 
sories. Build up your station the way YOU WANT 
IT. Results of 40 years work. Read “THE SIX 
RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS.” A 
postal will bring full informat 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2094 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


ATTRACT WILD BIRDS 
To your YARD! 
its a rewarding, 
relaxing and 
fascinating hobby! 


BI 
By, tO Ate 


not filled 

Postpard 

Hydcokes 

each 40¢ 

Hydseed 
5 ibs. $1.70 
Clear view giass top 
protects food and permits you to see the birds in 
action Holds HYDSEED 
and 2 HYDCAKES. Attaches easily, from inside, to 

Height 8°, Depth 16", Length 16 


* GUARANTEED TO GET A BIRD « 
“BIRD'S DINNER PAIL” 


Hongs 


Stoined woodsy brown 


windowsill 


onywhere 


wire feeder 


Recommended & approved FREE 
Nat'l & Mass. Audubon Sec CATALOG 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO 


Felton Street. Waltham 54 


Unusual, 
Practical 
Christmas 
Gitts 


Birch-log suet feeder. 12 holes are drilled to fit 
standard poper nut-cups. Simply fill the paper cups 
with waste kitchen fat or melted suet. Birch log is 
18 inches long. $1.25 postpaid. 


Natural cedar combination robin-phoebe nesting- 
shelf and bird feeder. A nesting-shelf in summer—a 
feeder in winter. Requires ne paint or finish of an 
kind. Will last for years and blends naturally wi 

surroundings. Size 11x8x15 inches. Holds five pounds 
of feed. $3.50 postpaid. 


TAYLOR TRADING COMPANY 
White Lake, Wisconsin 


BIRD FEEDERS 


If your hobby is a fascinating one of 
attracting wild birds to your gardens dur- 
ing the Winter Months you will naturally 
think of the Bishop Bird Houses, Feeders 
and Bishop Famous Wild Bird Cakes. 

The high standard of workmanship and 
material has been constantly maintained 
throughout our 32 years of experience. 

If no dealer handy, order direct, also for 


our catalogue covering full line. 
Dealers wanted. 


WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 


Manufacturers of 
BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
1245 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
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BIRDS AS 


INDIVIDUALS 


By LEN HOWARD 


Foreword by Julian Huxley; 


introduction by Roger Tory Peterson. 


ame Here is a woman's own 
story of her life with birds — 
whom she regards as individuals 
and real friends. In this thor- 
oughly engaging book she re- 
veals amazing evidences of birds’ 
intelligence, reason, and imag- 
ination. She analyzes birds’ songs 
— technique, rhythm and pitch 
—as clues to the behavior of the 
blackbirds, robins, finches, warb- 
lers, thrushes, and many others 
with whom she is on intimate 
terms. Few people have had the 
author's magnificent opportuni- 
ties for accurate observation, and 
no one has written of the antics 
and attitudes of birds with such 
discernment, understanding and 
warm humor. There are 32 pages 
of fascinating photographs by 


Eric Hosking, showing Miss 
Howard's bird family in its home 
environment (many of them 
share her cottage), and numerous 
drawings and charts throughout 


the text. 


—and these other useful volumes 
for your pleasure— 


AUDUBON GUIDES 
All the Birds of Eastern and 
Central North America 
by Richard H. Pough $5.95 
AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE 
Eastern Land Birds 
by Richard H. Pough $3.50 
AUDUBON WATER BIRD 
GUIDE 
Water, Game and Large Land Birds 
by Richard H. Pough $3.50 
BIRD GUIDE 
Land Birds East of the Rockies 
by Chester A. Reed 

Cloth, $1.50; Fabrikoid, $1.95 
A GUIDE TO BIRD eee 
by Aretas A. Saunders 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE me. 
Planting, Feeding, Housing 
by Robert S$. Lemmon $1.75 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS 
by Frederick C. Lincoln 
OUR AMAZING BIRDS 
by Robert S. Lemmon $3.95 


eee Ai all booksellers * DOUBLEDAY 
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LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By Robert Cushman Murphy and Dean 
fmadon, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1953 12y, x 9 in., 240 pp. 
Iilustrated with photographs by Eliot 
Porter, Hal Harrison, Allan Cruick- 
shank, Helen Cruickshank, and 30 
others. Indexed. $12.50 


No doubt there is a certain satisfac- 
tion for a scientist in being understood 


only by his colleagues among the special- 


ists; it is like belonging to a club whose 
initiation fees come high and thus ex- 
clude the profane. But the ordinary 
reader is sorry when this is so, for who 
can give even general information more 
reliably than a specialist? Thus a pop 
ular book like this one is a welcome 
event. Dr. Murphy and Dr. Amadon, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, have happily combined the ben 
efits of their comprehensive knowledge 
with the attractiveness of the best lit 
erary popularizers’ work. Whether one 
is new to the subject of birds or not, 
the book makes good reading. In pros« 
that is concise but casual and full of 
vivid sidelights the authors have given 
an account of such fundamentals as 
flight, migration, and anatomy, and the 
characteristics in appearance and be 
havior of each of the families of birds 
And they have assembled a truly superb 


set of photographs, nearly all in color, 


showing birds in their natural habitats 
and going about their daily activities 
As illustrations, these are both instruc 
tive and beguiling; besides helping in 
the identification of birds for the already 
initiated, they will undoubtedly make 
a good many new converts to the sport 
of bird-watching 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1953. 7% 
x 434 in., 709 pp. Illustrated by George 
Miksch Sutton. Indexed. $6.00. 


No Baedeker for ornithologists 1s 
likely to prove more useful than this 
book, a companion to the same author's 
guide for the eastern states published 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


= By Monica de la Salle 


Librarian, Avdubon House 


in 1951. In organization as in format 
this book, covering the 22 states west 
of the Mississippi, is identical with 
predecessor: bird lists for each state, to- 
gether with general information about 
physiographic features, biological re- 
gions and communities, sanctuaries, mi- 
grations and the winter season, ornitho- 
logical societies and publications, are fol- 
lowed by information about particular 
localities—not only what to look for but 
how to get there, what to wear, and where 
to stay overnight. The only flaw appears 
to be in the index of place-names, many 
of which can be found only by running 
through the text for a particular state 
or under such inconvenient catch-all 
headings as Reservoirs, Points, Sloughs, 
or Canyons. Nevertheless, with a Pettin- 
gill guide in each pocket, road maps at 
hand, and binoculars within easy reach, 
bird-watchers should have many a suc- 
cessful field day from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Canadian to the 
Mexican border. 


SONGBIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
By John K. Terres, with an introduction 
by Edwin Way Teale, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1953. 
534 x 8 in., 274 pp. Illustrated by 
Henry B. Kane. Indexed. $3.95. 


Mr. Terres, the managing editor of 
Audubon Magazine, is an expert on bird 
attracting in the best sense: he has 
been doing it since childhood. He has 
arranged his material systematically, and 
very few are the questions likely to come 
up about bird foods, houses and nesting 
materials, baths and drinking fountains, 
or the care of rescued young birds which 
remain unanswered. An entire chapter 
is devoted to hummingbirds, another to 
making sounds to attract birds, and an- 
other to such special problems as blow- 
flies and wasps in birdhouses, flickers 
drilling in the wrong places, and what to 
do about cats, hawks, and shrikes. An 
appendix outlines a year-round program 
for feeding birds and lists the plants 
mnost attractive to the various species. 
There is also a short general bibliog- 
raphy, a list of helpful circulars and 


bulletins for each section of the United 
Turn to Page 276 
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Uh you enjoy uature 


You will be fascinated by the story 


of the interwoven lives of 


Those of the Forest 4A 


By WALLACE BYRON GRANGE 
Illustrated by Olaus J. Murie 


Portraying truthfully the high drama of life and death in the living community of the 


forest, this is an absorbing narrative. 


Scientifically accurate, yet told with unique 


simplicity it lifts the reader to new philosophical perspectives and peacefulness. Written 
with fidelity, dignity and beauty, this book will be an experience you will not soon forget 


What Authorities Say About Those of the Forest 


“I have long contended that truth need not be denied 
beauty—that Science, which is concerned with the interpre- 
tation of fact, need not be clothed in colorless garb. Oft- 
times a touch of color properly placed will bring the truth 
more sharply into focus. Really good poetry survives because 
some one has seen truth and spoken it in color. During the 
better part of a lifetime, Wallace Grange has discovered and 
recorded much truth about the Snowshoe Rabbit and its native 
background. In this book he tries to tell you some of it in 
color.”——Dr. Love MILLER, Professor of Biology, Emeritus, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


“A different kind of a nature book written by a man 
whose senses and reactions are those of one who has lived 
intimately with nature as one of its own. The illustrations 
by another great naturalist, Dr. Olaus J. Murie, amply illu 
minate the fascinating text. Those of the Forest is a book that 
should not only be on the shelves of every school and other 
public library, but among every naturalist’s, ecologist’s, sports- 
man’s, and philosopher's books for handy reading. It is a 
book that will be read long and often.’"—Dr. Hartiey H. 
T. JACKSON, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


A book that anyone can read with pleasure—one that the 
nature-lover will revel in—one that should be required read 
ing for all students of wild life. Magnificent—full of the 
out-doors—without losing the eternal mysteries. A great 
achievement.’’—-Dr. ARTHUR A. ALLEN, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y 


‘With a snowshoe rabbit as the star of the plot, the 
author leads the reader through delightful desc riptions of the 
four seasons, reveals the marvelous balance of nature, the 
ethics of predation and the interdependence of all plants and 
animals. Then, with the Ancient Rabbit, one is taken through 
geological time and ponders the multitudinous mysteries of 
life on this planet. A thought provoking book on what 
makes the world tick.”—-JOHN H. Baker, President, The 
National Audubon Society, New York 


“I wish I could find words for the way the book robbed 
me of house, car, furniture, even the roof over my head, and 
took me outdoors, with the sky above me and my hands and 
knees on the ground. I have never read anything which has 
quite done this to me, Written with humility, even with 
profound reverence, it moves along as rhythmically as the 
seasons. It is a beautiful, and a powerful, piece of writing.” 

Dr. GeorGe MikscH Sutton, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


“It fascinated me. It will be regarded as a natural history 
classic. It is a book everyone in America should read,” 
HERBERT L. Sropparn, Sr., Thomasville, Georgia 


“A work of extraordinary skill in the portrayal of the 
intricate elements of ecology into a beautiful idyll of wilder 
ness life. Not until one has finished reading does he realize 
there has been no single reference nor any trace or sign of 
man. Yet he is challenged by the philosophical interroga 
tions to contemplate the destiny of his own species in the 
ages ahead. It humbles one's thinking.”’—-E. M. DAHLBERG, 
Conservation and biology teacher for 35 years. Ladysmith 
High School, Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


“It is truly the story of the woods, now and through the 
ages.”"—Dr. ApoLtpH Murie, Biologist, National Park Ser 
vice, Moose, Wyoming. 


$4.75 
Order from Your Bookstore—Serv.ce Department of 


The National Audubon Society 


or 


THE FLAMBEAU PUBLISHING COQ. 
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How does a flying fish 
“take-off”? 


What creature has 
‘four hundred legs? 


What fish 
does push-ups? 


ALL ANIMALS have special ways of 
moving. Some swim, some walk or 
run, some use wings to glide or flap. 
In this remarkable book an eminent 
zoologist, James Gray, tells us of the 
often surprising mechanisms of these 
movements, how they came to be, 
how they developed and became 
more efficient, what they are today. 

Photographs and 70 unusual illus- 
trations by Edward Bawden show us 
everything at close range — the dol- 
phin cleaving the water — the horse 
trotting and galloping — the snake 
sinuously gliding — the bird hovering 
and swooping — the salmon leaping 
the waterfall. 

Reading this book, you become 
alive to the variety, fitness, and beauty 
of animal life. 


How 
Animals 
Move 


By JAMES GRAY 


$3.00 at bookstores 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


States with information about where to 
obtain them, and a table of nesting data 
for some of the commoner garden birds. 
Ihe author presents his data with clari 
fying charts, diagrams and examples. 
His lively anecdotal style gives many in 
sights into bird behavior, and makes his 
book entertaining as well as informative 
reading throughout 


THE DODO AND KINDRED BIRDS: 

OR THE EXTINCT BIRDS OF THE 
MASCARENE ISLANDS 

By Masauji Hachisuka, H. F. & G. With- 
erby, London, 1953. 1114 x 9 in., 250 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. (about $17.00). 


This beautiful book, well printed and 
illustrated with drawings and plates of 
which half are in color, is a compre 
hensive study of the birds of the Masca- 
rene Islands in the Indian Ocean. 
Though the dodo has become a byword 
for the obsolete, it is by no means the 
only bird to disappear as a consequence 
of the arrival of the white man to those 
islands during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. No less than 42 species—includ- 
ing owls, rails, herons, solitaires, pigeons 
and parrots—are listed as having fol- 
lowed the road of the dodo into obliv- 
ion. Extinct birds have a particular fas- 
cination since they are so often known 
only from their quaint descriptions by 
travelers, and a few fragments of their 
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2800 


Wild Floners 


of Western Pennsylvania 
and the Upper Obio Basin 
by O. E. Jennings 
with 
200 


life-size, natural color illustrations* 
by Andrey Avinoff 


* On display at Audubon House Oct. 7 through Nov. 27 
2 December 1 $60.00 


2 volumes 


VOLUME 1I—4650 pages 
Descriptions of 2,800 different flowering plants, which 
grow over the world. including where they grow, inter- 
nationally, nationally, and regionally; and botanical keys 
for easy plant identification 146 maps 
informal comment on wild bird and animal foods and 
covers; and such delightful miscellany as the joys of 
calamus root candied in boiling maple syrup, and how to 
build a fire in the rain with birch bark 
introductory pages summarizing much of the natural his- 
tory of ths Upper Ohio Basin sy SS 
W. Va.) through 300 million years: geology and soils, 
physiography and topography, climate, and plant geog- 
raphy 4 maps 
VOLUME tl—400 pages 
(on display at Audubon House Oct. 7 through Nov. 27) 
Two hundred water color plates reproduced full-color and 
life-size, illustrating 253 different flowers painted from 
the growing plan‘s 
informal descriptions of the individual flowers facing 
each plate 

Edition limited to 3,000 sets only ft 


t Available at National Audubon Society Service Depart- 
ment, your local bookstore, or 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Box AMIiIt 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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skeletons scattered through museum col- 
lections. This book, with its wealth of 
information gathered from an extensive 
bibliography, not only preserves their 
memory but should serve as an object 
lesson in conservation for present-day 
readers. 


CIRCLE OF THE SEASONS: 

THE JOURNAL OF A 

NATURALIST’S YEAR 

By Edwin Way Teale, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, 1953. 834 x 51% 
in., 306 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.00. 


Last year Mr. Teale took his large 
circle of readers on a 17,000-mile jour- 
ney with the advancing spring. In this 
new book his travels are not in space 
but in time, each day of the year being 
the occasion of an idea, a reminiscence 
or an observation on some aspect of 
country living or natural history which 
is developed in a short essay. His prose 
frequently has a poetic or philosophical 
turn, and it also conveys a good deal of 
information; but what it mainly com- 
municates is the leisurely frame of mind 
which is more envied than practiced 
these days, and which should be an in- 
centive to dwellers in city and country 
alike to find more enjoyment in the 
world of nature. 


ROUND RIVER; FROM THE JOURNALS 
OF ALDO LEOPOLD 

Edited by Luna B. Leopold, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1953. 81% 
x 534 in., 173 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Aldo Leopold made something more 
than a career of conservation, and this 
something more, one suspects, is at the 
bottom of his influence upon a whole 
generation of conservation leaders. Im- 
portant as his professional accomplish- 
ments were, he believed that what a 
man does with his leisure time is more 
impertant still. Leopold was thoroughly 
opposed to regimentation for any pur- 
pose, and the kind of conservationist 
he liked was the one who could say, “I 
don’t know.” There is a quiet radical- 
ism about his writing which reminds 
one of Thoreau: he preferred “goose 
music” with all its natural accompani- 
ments to the performance of a sym- 
phony orchestra, and the statement in 
the opening essay of this volume that 
“nonconformity is the highest evolution- 
ary attainment of social animals,” might 
have been made by Thoreau himself. 
Leopold was a conservationist who also 
loved to go hunting. Several of his 
hunting trips, all made with members 
of his iamily, are recorded in this rather 
fragmentary collection, along with the 
kind of short reflective essay that grew 
out of such experiences. Readers famil- 
iar with the earlier “Sand County AIl- 
manac” will not discover any basically 
new ideas here, but Leopold’s philoso- 
phy is the kind that can bear repetition 
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through innumerable modulations, and 
its peculiar note of skepticism and seren 
ity is one that is all too seldom heard. 
The essay from which the book takes its 
title contains as fine an exposition as 
we have seen of the idea of food-chains: 
in less than two pages, with a couple 
of diagrams and a whole flock of imag- 
inative ecology 
dramatized and 


overtones, you have 
Leopold’s writing at its 
characteristic best. 


THE OVERLOADED ARK 
By Gerald M. Durrell, 
New York, 1953. 814 
Illustrated. $3.75. 


Viking Press, 
x 5%, in., 272 pp. 


This account of an expedition to 
West Africa to collect animals for zoo- 
logical gardens has a special flavor. Not 
only because the natives’ colorful pidgin 
English is rendered in such an amusing 
way that one can practically “hear” it, 
but also because the author’s lively sense 
of humor colors his numerous adven- 
tures with “beef” (specimens) that bite 
man, “rabbits’’ that climb trees, and 
other creatures likewise _ startlingly 
named by local hunters. The enthusiasm 
communicated by the author is such 
that notwithstanding the discomforts of 
jungle life, this reviewer will not be 
surprised if some readers are stimulated 


mambas and galagos. If they don’t, it 
will be because the author has presented 
his adventures with such vividness that 
the trip doesn’t seem to be required. 


WOODSMOKE 

By Ellsworth Jaeger, The Macmillan 
Company, New Ye rk, 1958. 84 x 51% in., 
228 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.95. 


The experienced camper as well as 
the novice should find much sound ad- 
vice and many ingenious tips in this 
little book. There are sections covering 
shelter, equipment, cooking, stalking 
and calling animals, and such outdoor 
sleight-of-hand, as how to tell the tem- 
perature without a thermometer and 
the height of a tree without so much 
as a pocket ruler. Much of this, the 
author tells us, comes straight from the 
lore of the American Indians. 


FAUNA DESCRIPTIVA DE VENEZUELA 


By Eduardo Rohl, Tipografia Ameri- 
cana, Padre Sierra a Munoz, Caracas, 
1949. 914 x 614 1n., 459 pp. Paper-covers. 
Illustrated. Indexed. No price listed. 


This is the first field guide we have 
seen to the fauna of a South American 
country. The book covers the vertebrates 
of Venezuela, and 200 pages are devoted 
to birds, with brief descriptions and in- 


A new 
“Baedeker for birdwatchers” 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
West of the Mississippi 


by OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR. 


author of A Guide to Bird Finding 
East of the Mississippi 


Audubon Magazine describes the pre- 
vious guide for the eastern area as 
“sure to become to bird watchers what 
Duncan Hines is to gourmets."” This 
volume gives you the same valuable in 
formation on how to locate any species 
that regularly occurs in 22 states. In 
structions are keyed to road maps, and 
there are even suggestions on where to 
park a car, the best points of observa 
tion, overnight accommodations, et 
Important bird concentrations and rep 
resentative habitats are described in 
detail. The information covers metro 
politan areas and vacation centers as 
well as state and_national parks, forests, 
and wild life refuges. Local ornitho- 
logical institutions and societies are 
also discussed. With nts for the bird 
finder, reference material, and index by 
Illustrated by George 

$6.00 


common names 
M. Sutton 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


formation about habits, habitat and dis- 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


tribution. The text and common names 


to the point of taking the first boat to 
the Cameroons in search of duikers, 


ROGER TORY PETERSON 
FIELD GUIDES 


Frederick H. Pough 


A Field Guide to 
Rocks and Minerals 


An authoritative world-wide guide for pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. Descriptions of 
physical characteristics and geographical 
occurrences, tests, crystallography, tables, 
geological glossary, and 254 photographs 
— 72 in full color. Ready Nov. 30. 


Send for your 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 


Please send me the following Field Guides at 
$3.75 each: 


0 A Field Guide to the Birds by Roger Tory Peterson * 
The “Bible of the Ornithologist” using Peterson’s unique 
short-cut method of identification 
A Field Guide to Western Birds by Roger Tory Peterson 
A Field Guide to the Shells of our Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts by Percy A. Morris * The ideal beachcomber’s 
companion 
A Field Guide to the Butterflies by Alexander B. Klots * 
“The finest book on American butterflies to be published 
since 1889.” — N. Y. Times 
A Field Guides to the Mammals by William Burt and 
Richard Grossenheider * Field marks of all species found 
north of the Mexican boundary 
A Field Guide to the Shells of the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii by Percy A. Morris 


Butterflies 
..Mammals 
Atlantic Shells Pacific Shells 
Rocks and Minerals (as soon as available) 


C) send C.0.D, 
(}) Charge my account 
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The Personal Notes 
of a Great Naturalist 


ROUND 
ARIVER 


From the Journals of 


Aldo 
Leopold 


These previously unpublished se- 
lections from the writings of Aldo 
Leopold offer a fascinating 
glimpse into the life and mind of 
a naturalist who was admired as 
greatly as he was respected. 


To anyone who knows the pun- 
gent charm of his previous book, 
A Sand County Almanac (which 
the N. Y. Times called “outdoor 
writing at its best”), ROUND 
RIVER will come as a new de- 
light—full of wisdom and human- 
ity, a record of reflections on all 
aspects of nature by a man who 
loved it and lived with it. 


The daily entries in his journals 
were written in camp on his field 
trips — hunting, fishing, explor- 
ing; many of them indicate the 
source of his ideas on land ethics. 
The longer essays are taken from 
contemplative notes, which were 
still in manuscript when he met 
his tragic death fighting a grass 
fire. 


Every page retains something of 
his personality. Taken together 
they reveal the growth of his 
extraordinary perception about 
man and nature, the difference 
between land and country, the 
lessons of natural history, the 
pleasure in the sight and pursuit 
of game, the meaning and use of 
leisure. To read ROUND RIVER 
is to share the companionship 
of a knowing man who stimulates 
both the mind and the spirit. 


26 illustrations 
by Charles W. Schwartz 


At all bookstores ¢ $3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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are in Spanish; scientific names are also 


given 


LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS; 

An Account of those Land Animals in 
America, North of the Mexican 
Border, which are considered ““Game” 


By Ernest Thompson Seton, Charles T. 
Branford Company, Boston, 1953. 4 
parts in 8 volumes. Illustrated. Indexed 
$50.00. 


For many years this desirable set of 
books has been out of print and next 
to unobtainable. For those seriously inter- 
ested in mammals, it has been a stand 
ard reference —a life histories work, 
comparable in its scope to the Bent 
series about birds. It is therefore most 
satisfying to see it on the market again, 
reprinted in its original form including 
the beautiful fllustrations by the author. 
Since nearly 30 years have elapsed since 
the date of publication, considerable in- 
formation about mammals has been ac- 
cumulated that is not in this set. Never- 
theless it would be difficult, if not im 
possible, to find anywhere else such an 
information supple 
mented by extensive bibliographies. For 
each species there is a long list of ver- 
nacular names, a detailed description 
(including tracks), information on pop- 
ulation, distribution, hunting, domesti 


accumulation of 


Learn MORE 
About Nature 
Through These 


RONALD 
BOOKS... 


= Ways of 
VWammales 


In Fact and Fancy 
CLIFFORD B. MOORE 


For EVERYONE with an interest in 
animals, here are the facts—in con- 
trast to the myths and superstitions 
about the world of mammals. From 
domestic animals to beasts of the 
jungle, this book describes the often 
misunderstood habits of many kinds 
of mammals, based on observations 
by noted zoologists. $3.50 


WILDLIFE IN ALASKA 


A. Starker Leopold; 
and F. Fraser Darling 


Times aerort on a significant field study of 
wildlife im Alaska, particularly of caribou, 
moose, and reindeer. Discusses the impact of 
human settlement upon their habitat, big game 
in Alaska’s economy, and the utilization of the 
great horned animals as a recreational resource. 


4t your bookstore or from 


Illus $2.75 | 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26th Street New York 10 
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cation, and, of course, habits and _ be- 
havior. Furthermore, how many are 
those who have consulted this remark- 
able work in search of some scientific 
detail and have continued their reading 
far beyond the point where they had 
found what they were looking for! Seton 
is truly a “raconteur”; no one is better 
at telling a story while presenting tech- 
nical data. This extraordinary skill re- 
sults in a literary excellence which as- 
sures the interested attention of future 
generations in households where this set 
is on the shelves. 


THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE 

Edited by Maurice Burton, Robert Bent+ 
ley, Inc., Boston, 1953. 2 volumes. 11 x 
7% in., 380, 422 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$20.00. 


These handsome and profusely illus- 
trated volumes are an admirably com- 
prehensive and well-written popular 
treatise on zoology. The first deals with 
the general background of the origin 
of life and with the invertebrate ani- 
mals, and the second is devoted to fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals, 
and with the domestication of animals 
by man. The articles have been con- 
tributed by zoologists of various coun- 
tries, and taken together they constitute 
an excellent work of reference. 


HOW ANIMALS MOVE 

By James Gray, Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 1953. 934 x 64% in., 
114 pp. Illustrated by Edward Bawden. 
$3.00. 


Swimming, creeping, jumping, walk- 
ing, running, gliding, and flying are 
explained here in simple, non-technical 
terms. Professor Gray first takes up the 
mechanics that apply to all movement. 
In later chapters he shows how the 
organs of locomotion have become more 
and more efficient through evolution. 
Ihe reader will be astonished by the 
variety, fitness, and beauty of coordina- 
tion between the animals’ forms and the 
media in which they live. Unusual pho- 
tographs and drawings supplement the 
text. 


WILD FLOWERS IN COLOR AND 
PENCIL 

By Bessie D. Inglis, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1953. 104 x 73%, 
in., 150 pp. Indexed. $5.50. 


The main part of this book consists 
of exquisite color paintings of British 
wildflowers. A second section, illustrated 
with pencil drawings, gives scientific and 
common names and essential informa- 
tion about the various species, and a 
brief summary at the end of the book 
gives the characteristics of the plant fam- 
ilies represented. This book should make 
a very attractive gift. 
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INSECTS CLOSE UP; A PICTORIAL 
GUIDE FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


COLLECTOR 


By Edward S. Ross, University of Calli- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1953. 9144 x 6% 
in., 80 pp. Illustrated. Paper 
$1.50 


It is difficult to say what feature of 
this booklet is most attractive. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to stimulate interest in 
insects as a hobby, and this it achieves 
brilliantly. The text is devoted to inter- 
species illus 


covers. 


esting highlights of the 
trated. A section is devoted to collecting 
and preserving specimens, another to 
photographic equipment and techniques, 
and a short bibliography suggests further 
readings and references. But above all 
it is outstanding for the superb photo- 
graphs, some of them in color, which 
should tempt many an amateur or pro 
fessional entomologist to try his own 
skill with the camera. 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS 


By O. W. Richards, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1953. 8 x 5, in., 219 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.75. 


Last year, reviewing Michener’s 
“American Social Insects,"’ we remarked 
on the special fascination of insect com- 
munities because of the questions they 
raise concerning instinct, intelligence, 
communication, biology, and psychology. 
The same remark applies equally to this 
new book. Its scope is wider: species 
from all over the world are discussed, 
and it attempts to deal with the en- 
chantingly complex problems of how 
insect societies came into being. 

As we all know, there are solitary and 


social species of wasps and bees, but 


ants and termites are all social. Wasps, 
bees, and ants are primarily “female” 
or asexual societies, but in termites, 
males and females are represented in 
all castes and at all stages; their develop- 
ment is gradual through a series of 
molts, and they do not experience the 
felicity of being a helpless grub. The 
author skilfully reviews the most strik- 
ing features of these various groups as 
they climb the ladder of stricter social 
organization, and in a stimulating final 
chapter he undertakes a comparison of 
human and animal societies. It should 
be noted that Dr. Richards is one of 
Britain's leading entomologists and that 
his writing is both clear and imagina- 
tive. Rather than summarize the au- 
thor’s conclusions, this reviewer prefers 
to raise a few questions in the hope of 
sending readers to the book itself: why 
does the dictatorship of the queen bee 
over her “brave new world” seem so 
admirable, even in this land of the free, 
that a beehive gives us a guilt-complex 
and tempts us to set it up as a social 
model? Why are we so humbly in awe 
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of the ant colony in which each insect, 
assigned to particular duties, will ac- 
complish them selflessly, presumably 
happily, even at the peril of its life? 
Why is there no bloody civil war among 
termites, where all are biologically equal 
even though some of them are slaves? 
Insect societies apparently follow the 
rules urged for the human race by some 
of the more hopeful believers in eu 
genics—in addition to which they dis- 
play the highest standards of ethics and 
civic duty. Why then does a solitary cat, 
dog or bird seem so much more like 
ourselves than does an insect? This re 
viewer, while believing that there are 
answers to be had, prefers to leave these 
questions to the meditation of the 
reader. 


All books advertised in this issue, 
except those with special offers, are 
available from the 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28 


How to get your book PUBLISHED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
@ Publisher. |t tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered 
New authors welcomed. Write today for illustrated 
Booklet BN. It's free. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1 
In Colif., 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


canoe 
camping 


Guide To Wilderness Travel 


by Carle 
W. Handel 


How to travel with a light 
pack-—and a light heart.. 
\ veteran woodland ad 
venturer shows you how 
to plan canoe trips from 
start to finish. What is 
the best canoe for your 
needs? How should you 
apply the fundamental 
principles of portaging? 
What are the most effec 
tive means of finding your 
way through wilderness areas? Never before 
have all aspects of canoe camping been so thor- 
oughly explored, including how to live off the 
land, cook appetizing meals, and plan recrea-. 
tion during your journey. You can proceed 
with confidence after reading it and studying 
the many informative line drawings that 
accompany its text, $2.7 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION OFFER! 
SEND NO MONEY! a 


A. S. BARNES & CO. Dept. 405 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me CANOE CAMPING at $2.75 
per copy. I understand that if, at the end of ten 
days, I am not delighted with it, I may return the 
book with no further obligation, Otherwise I will 
remit the purchase price of $2.75, plus a few 
cents postage 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY $0000 005.90meeee STATE 


$2.75 enclosed. Send postage paid. Same 


guarantee. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUCCULENT PLANTS by A. Bertrand Their cultiva- 
tion and classification, Profusely Ilustrated. $4.75 


) PLANT DISEASES in Orchard, Nursery and Garden 
Crops by Ernest Gram and Anna Weber. Produced for the 
first time in an English edition from Piantesyedomme by 
two Danish horticultural experts; a Danish work of world- 
wide reputation. tHustrated. $18.50 


] THE SOCIAL INSECTS by O. W. Richards, 1) Se. Dr 
Richards shows that the scientific approach has been able 
to lay bare far more of wonder and amazement than 
speculation or logend “Warmly commended’ —Julian 
Huxley. tlustrated $4.75 


] ALONG THE GREAT RIVERS by Gordon Cooper The 
Nile, the Zambesi, the Yangtze, the Ganges, Murray, 
Volga, Danube, Mississippi, St. Lawrence and Amazon 
these are the great rivers which the author has chosen to 
describe: the stories of their lives from source to mouth, 
their antiquarian and legendary lore, and the peoples and 
places on their banks. Ulustrated. $4.75 


SPADEWORK IN ARCHAEOLOGY by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. There is no name among archaeologists better 
known than that of Sir Leonard Woolley. The present vol 
ume is a collection of reminiscences. Mlustrated $4.75 


(2 OUR NEIGHBOR WORLDS by V. A. Firsoff. A sur- 
vey of the solar system in conformity with the most recent 
information is used as ¢ basis for a careful investigation 
of interplanetary travel. tlustrated $6.00 


] NUCLEAR PHYSICS by Werner Heisenberg. Deals, 
among other things, with Bohr's theory, the periodic sys 
tem and the extra-nuclear structure of atoms. The main 
subject of the book includes radioactivity, the binding 
energy of nuclei, nuclear structure, artificially induced 
nuclear transmutations and with the methods of observa- 
tion and of producing nuclear transmutations. The work 
concludes with some account of the practical applications 
of nuclear physics, With 18 halftone iMustrations and 32 
line illustrations. $4.75 


|] CURIOUS CREATURES by Erna Pinner. The author 
gives examples of curious behavior in the struggle for food 
in nest-building, in paternal nursing: she shows us birds 
that cannot fly and four-footed animals that can; creatures 
which, elther for protection or for aggression, make them- 
selves appear what they are not; creatures living on other 
creatures for better or for worse; creatures ranking os 
giants in their own particular sphere. tMlustrated $4.75 


|] THE REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF ISRAEL by 
David Ben Gurion. A victory dreamed of for centuries is 
described in the words of its chief architect, one of the 
greatest ploneers of the Jewish rebirth $10.00 


() HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
by Philip G. Fothergill. The literature on evolution in all 
its branches is extensive, but so far there has been no 
book dealing with the “evolution ef evolution that is, 
with the gradual development of the concept of biologteal 
change through the ages, and ite application in various 
stages of man's understanding of the physical world. Dr. 
Fothergill’s book is a serious attempt to fill this require- 
ment $6.00 


]) GEOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by 
Griffith Taylor. Twenty specialists explore the growth, 
fields, techniques, aims, and trends of modern sconrany 
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WAVES AND TIDES by R C. H. Russell and D. H 
Macmillan. For all those interested in the sea, whether 
for pleasure or professionally $6.00 


] THE COMPOSITION AND ASSAYING OF MIN- 
ERALS by John Stewert-Kemington and Dr. Wilfrid 
Francis. The book is intended to be a guide to mineralogy. 
The crystalline forms of numerous metallic minerals are 
referred to in the descriptions of the ores mentioned. $5.50 


THE WORLD AS I! SEE IT by Albert Einstein I’ro- 
fessor Einstein's first general book, in which he set forth 
his thoughts on life, on the world about him, and on his 
scientific labors, Charming, witty, shrewd observations and 
intimate revelations $2.75 


| A CONCISE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY by Peter 
Doig F KR.AS8. A new volume which provides a comprehen- 
sive and concise account of the development of Astronomy 
from earliest times to the present $4.75 


}) ARCTIC SOLITUDES by Admiral Lord Mountevans. A 
concise history of the expeditions which have ventured in 
search of the North-East and North-West Passages, and 
of the North Pole itself; from the early explorers like 
Davis and Hudson, through the great achievements of 
Nansen and Amundsen to the modern conquest of the pole 
by air. tHustrated $4.50 


THE LOST PHARAOHS by Leonard Cottrell. How the 
secret of the resting places of the Pharaohs was discovered 

the Incredible vision which greeted those who first gazed 
on the Tutankhamun discoveries, and the far-reaching 
effect of the discovery of the Rosetta stone on the history 
of Egyptology are just a part of this amazing Gar 9 which 
will bring to its readers a new understanding 
romance and fascination of Ancient Egypt. Ulustrated. “se 00 
[) SCIENCE AND MAN'S BEHAVIOR by Trigant Bur- 
row. The author presents a completely fresh, biological 
approach to the problem of behavior-disorder, individual 
and social $6.00 


MAIL THiS COUPON TODAY 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 655, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send books checked. To expedite shipment I enclose 
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BOOKS for the FAMILY 
] 


The Story of Animal Life 
by MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Deputy Keeper, British Museum 
(Natural History) 


Here is a complete survey of the animal king- 
dom for the whole family to read, discuss, and 
enjoy. In 850 pages of lucid, non-technical 
text and more than 1,000 beautiful photo- 
graphs of /ive animals, Dr. Maurice Burton 
covers every aspect of animal life, from one- 
celled organisms to the higher apes. Indexed 
for ready reference. Sturdily bound in two 


8 x 11” volumes. The set $20.00 
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Where Does it Come From? 
Edited by RAYMOND FAWCETT 


This delightful series of 12 
little books, written for 
children 9 to 14, 
the mysteries of everyday 
things like wood, coal, salt, 
and oil in a manner which 
both satisfies and stimulates 
curiosity. Printed on glossy 
paper in large, clear type, 
48-page book has a 


explores 


each 
colored frontispiece, a 


wealth of photographic il- 


BREAD] 


lustrations, and an 


index ti] 


The series includes Cotton, Soap, Sugar, 

Bread, Wood, Glass, Fish, Oil, Leather, 

Salt, Coal, and Tin: all are 5% x 9”. 
The set $15.00 Each $1.25 
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A Book of the Seasons 
An Anthology Compiled and Iilustrated 


by EVE GARNETT 


from 9 to 14 


will treasure this poetic 


Children 
guide to the long jour- 
ney from spring to win- 
ter, compiled from the 
works of great men and 
women and lovingly il- 
lustrated with delicate, 
»pontaneous pencil draw- 
ings in colors and in 
black and white. Shake- 
Tennyson, 
Shelley, 
the Bible and Housman 


speare and 
Whitman and 


—all are represented in 


this beautiful, fanciful book 


7% x10", $2.75 


Order from your favorite bookseller or 


ROBERT BENTLEY, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Children's 
Gookes 


By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


F° great numbers of children the 
longer evenings of fall and early 
winter once meant more time to read. 
Now these added hours of darkness serve 
only to increase television-watching time. 
Parents who are interested, and usually 
disturbed by this trend, may find that 
the books which best withstand tele 
vision competition are those concerned 
with nature and science. Fiction pre 
sented visually is frequently more in- 
triguing than the printed word and be 
comes a substitute for it, while programs 
dramatizing nature serve to stimulate a 
desire for more information. 


Besides the all-out science and nature 
programs such as the “Adventure” se- 
ries presented by the American Museum 
of Natural History, “Zoo Parade,” and 
“Mr. Wizard,” many less specialized pro- 
grams use short films showing the won- 
ders of animal and plant life and all 
outdoors. Programs such as these, that 
may be watched with enthusiasm by the 
whole family, are excellent springboards 
not only to exploring nature first hand, 
but to reading about it. Perhaps nature 
on television partly explains the current 
demand for nature books; and happily 
publishers are rising to meet this de- 
mand with books of real merit. Follow- 
ing are accounts of several recently pub 
lished, and “tested” by boys and girls of 
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FREEDOM AND PLENTY: Outs to Save 


By Wilfred S. Bronson, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1953. 83% x 
614 n., 124 pp Illustrated by the au 
thor. $2.95 

Che somewhat ponderous title of this 
that not 
juvenile book 


volume may suggest this is 


strictly a However, a 
glance within its covers quickly proves 
otherwise. Mr. 
lustrations, lively and humorous, are de- 


Bronson's numerous il 
signed to capture a child's imagination 
instantly. The book's the 
treasures of America that have been fast 


“story” is of 


disappearing- the forests, th topsoil the 
animal life. After presenting the dark 
side of the picture, it shows how scien 
tific planning can help restore an area 
so that the Valley of Muddyflow River 
(typifying many of our country’s water 
ways) earns the name Cleargood River 
Valley. The latter chapters describe what 
our government is doing to save our re- 
sources and suggests many ways in which 
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children and their parents can help. 
This is an important book, for in chil- 
dren's publications the theme of conser- 
vation is usually incidental to some 
other subject. “Freedom and Plenty” 
forcefully brings a message to the youth 
on whose shoulders will soon fall the re- 
sponsibilities of saving our natural re- 
sources, and of thus insuring freedom 
from want. 


TIGER, The Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly 


By Robert M. McClung, William Mor- 
row and Company, New York, 1953. 
84 x 65% in., 46 pp. Illustrated by the 
author. $2.00 


A few months ago on a sunny after- 
noon we saw a sandlot baseball game 
thrown into momentary confusion by the 
pitcher who suddenly forsook his duties 
to exclaim, “Say, fellas, look at that BIG 
butterfly!” The “big butterfly” was a 
tiger swallowtail, largest and showiest of 
all our butterflies; and it was impressive 
enough so that the other players did not 
resent their team-mate’s defection. The 
memory of this incident lent a special in 
terest to Mr. McClung’s charming book, 
“Tiger,” and encouraged us to show it 
to children considerably older than the 
picture-book set. It won appreciation 
from all ages. The three-color drawings 
seem to bring the handsome insect to 
life as it flits across meadows and clover 
fields. Further pictures show the devel- 
opment of butterfly from egg to cater- 
pillar to chrysalid to adult. The appeal 
of such illustrations is limited to no age 
level although the accompanying text 
is designed for early-grade readers. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PLANTS 


By Alice Dickinson, Franklin Watts, 
New York, 1953. 814 x 73% in., 93 pp. 
Illustrated by Paul Wenck. Indexed. 
$1.75 

\ book so attractively designed as this 
is a sure-fire attraction for youngsters. 
From the handsome end-papers to the 
index, almost every page is livened by 
Paul Wenck’s drawings which beautify 
as well as explain the text. Miss Dickin- 
son's text is both clear and entertaining. 
It is an excellent introduction to botany, 
explaining just what plants are, the sim- 
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ilarities and often contrasts found in the 
different kinds, their adaptations for 
survival, and other fundamentals. It 
gives also accounts of such unique plants 
as those that eat insects and those that 
steal food trom their neighbors. A few 
simple experiments that children can do 
unaided make an excellent conclusion 
to the book—an end that should prove 
the beginning of a lively interest in 
plants, “the wondertully designed, sell 
running machines upon which every lis 
ing thing in the world really depends 
for food.” 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 


By Phoebe Erickson, Childrens Press, 
Chicago, 1953. 854 x 7% in 14 pp. ll 
lustvated by the author. $2.00 


With facts given in story form and an 
abundance of colortul illustrations, this 
ook has strong appeal tor children who 
ive intrigued by the lives of wild crea 
tures. The cast of characters are beavers 
muskrats, raccoons, otters and minks 
The setting is a pond created when the 
beavers dam up a brook, thus providing 
suitable homes for other animals. Miss 
krickson describes the adventures ol 
these pond neighbors from the time the 
pond first freezes over through the tol 
lowing autumn when babies have been 
raised. “Animals of Small Pond” is one 
of the series of “True Books” planned 
for primary reading. The text is par 
ticularly suited to second and third 


vrades 


BILLY GOES EXPLORING 


By Dorothy Sle rling Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1953 
1014 x 834 in., 56 pp. Hlustrated with 
photos raphs h VUvyron Ehrenhber SY OO 


At first glance this might seem merely 
the story of a boy's adventures one fine 
spring day, but underlying the action is 
an excellent lesson in “How ‘lo Ex 
plore Young William, prodded by his 
mother from daydreaming into action 
visits nearby fields, farm, woods, and 
beach, and commonplace things such as 
butiercups and ducks become exciting 
discoveries when his eyes are really open 
ind his cars become alert. The delight 
ful full page photographs by Myron 
khrenberg make Billy as real as the boy 
next door. A fine book for youngsters 
old enough to explore on their own 


and for their parents 
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A story for smaller 
boys and girls of a 
wild duckling made a 
pet by two boys. The 
story will stimulate in 
the children a love 
for the great out-of 
doors and kindness ro 


animals 


Price $1.5 


the Crow 


By Roma Dent 


The story of a crow 
who chose to stay on 
the farm rather than 
live with the other 
crows The children 
will enjoy the story 
written in their lan 
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Price $1.25 
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By Harry Baerg 


Fun and excitement 
fill che pages of thes 
Me coyote stories. Harry 
J. Baerg 


ist-naturalist, is at his 


author-art 


best as he presents 
letails of wild-animal 
life chat will hold the 
oung readers atten 


from beginning 
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Photograph of Peter Post. 


Home-Made Telescope 


Would you like 


does the price stand in your way? That 


1 Spotting scope but 


was the case with I4-yvear old Peter Post 
ol New York City 

for forty-five 
Central Park and the birds there are as 


so he made his owl 
cents! Peter lives neat 
lamiliar to him as taxi-cabs and trathe 
lights are to most city dwellers. In the 
winter Peter had little difficulty keeping 
track of his avian triends and _ finding 
new ones, but the dense foliage of other 
SEASONS PrEse nted a proble m. He needed 
a spotting scope badly so he went to 
work on. this project with Vivo! and 
imagination. First he looked up “Tel 
scopes” in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
mad other reference books in the library 


He learned 


lenses: the 


ibout simple vs. acromatic 


difference between convex 
ind concave lenses; that dividing the 
focal length of the eve lens into the 
local length of the objective lens will 


sive you the power of the instrument 
you want. With this technical knowledg« 
in mind, he combed the ads in scientific 
magazines and found a company in New 
out i stock of 
knicked edges 


From 


Jersey that was selling 
slightly damage ! lenses 
i it cdlrasticall reduced prices 
this outhe he purchased in eve lens ol 
i focal length of minus 30mm and an 
obrective lens of a focal leneth of 330mm 


it a cost otf torty-five cents—his total 
cash outlay tor th 


knew 


scope 


scope I hese Pever 


} 


would give him an Il-power 


which was just about right for 
hus purpose As his mext ste p he scanned 
the New York City telephone book for 
companies manulacturing « irdboard tub 
ing. The man at the concern he selected 
became as enthusiastic as Peter over this 


provided him with three 


project He 


by Shirley Miller 


tubes of graduated size gratis which 


Peter cut to the proper lengths, fitted 
with the 


nail polish for a hard finish and then 


lenses, painted with coiorless 


telescoped together into as serviceable 
an instrument as any Il-power 
on the market. And, again, the cost? 


Forty fii e cents! 


scope 


4 Simple Luncheonette for Birds 


Recently, Mrs. Flora Lange of Mans 
field Center, Conn., sent us a “Lunch 
econette” for the birds that she has cde 
vised for her winter feeding program 
and which is so ingenious and easy to 
make that we pass it along to you for 
a Saturday morning project for your 
children, Fill a quart mason jar, or other 
wide-mouthed glass jar, with a mixture 
you can make yourself from chicken 
feed and melted fat drippings saved 
from your cooking. Let this harden in 
Now lash the jar at top and 


bottom with copper wire to a smooth 


the jar 


stick that protrudes about four or five 
inches from the mouth of the jar. Turn 
this on its side and you have a feeder, 
birds to 


complete with perch for the 


= an a +) 
Round Wooden Rod or Bamboo Stick D 


P 
stand on while feasting on your home 
Attach 


about a foot long, to the 


made mash another piece of 
copper wilt 
wires holding the stick in place to make 
a handle, and loop this over a branch 


where the birds can easily find it 


The ‘Museum Gang’ 


Last July, when Mrs. Chester Snow, 


Chairman of the Audubon Junior Club 
Committee of the Richmond (Ind.) Au 
dubon and Nature Club, sent in het 
report on Audubon Junior Club activi 
ties for the vear (an excellent report, 
with copies available if you wish them) 
we were struck with the following sen 
tence 

“Students Farlham College 


talked to the clubs about birds, snakes, 
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Make your own Feathered Frend: 


An lerevesting HOBBY ter Bays ood Gre 


A fascinating new hobby for bird-lovers 
from 6 years and up. Fun for adults 


You can now make your own Realistic 
Lifelike 


CANARY CARDINAL BLUEBIRD 


i] > 
Photograph by J. B. Cope. IDEAL CHRISTMAS TOY 


Each set contains materials to make two 
. birds of a kind, complete with colored 
other nature subjects of Earlham Colle pe who, in turn, sent domestic goose) feathers, two plastic forms, 
eyes, claws, beaks, give, brush, instructions 


mammals insects conservation and Curator of the Joseph Moore Museum 


We wrote to Mrs. Snow for further us this interesting amplification 


information about this student coopera “Our museum, while designed pri Specify sets desired $1.25 postpaid 


tion she was getting for her Junior Club marily as a museum on the college level, BIRD CRAFT 
rogram throughout the area. She re is used extensively by the Richmond 

| ed ad ” Bex 32, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y 
plied by referring us to James B. Cope grade schools in their teaching programs 
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for boys and girls 


The Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly 
ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


“Here is the wonderful story of 
one complete cycle in the life of 
the swallowtail butterfly. Told in 
simple text and suitably illus- 
trated with sketches and color 
wash drawings by the author, it 
will appeal to any child between 
the ages of six and ten.”—Library 
Journal. $2.00 


Parrakeets 
HERBERT S. ZIM 


“Careful pencil drawings by L«r- 
ry Kettelkamp and Mr. Zim’s 
clear, friendly way of imparting 
information give parrakeet own- 
ers and fanciers all they need to 
know to start raising their pets. 
Simple enough for youngsters to 
follow, these are excellent direc- 
tions and a directive for hew plea- 
sures in bird raising.”—Virginia 
Kirkus. Ages 10 up. $2.00 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Morrow & Company 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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YOUR CHILDREN 


\ group of students trained in biology 
and geology, known affectionately as the 
museum gang’, help lead bird and 
nature hikes organized by the local Au 
dubon Junior Clubs and speak at Junior 
Club meetings on nature subjects. ‘The 
students who participate in this work 
do so on their own time and without 
remuneration ; 

Mr. Cope also outlined the program 
his museum gang has lined up for the 
future, which includes nature displays 
to be rotated in the schools and among 
Junior Clubs, and Saturday morning lec 
tures and demonstrations at junior and 
high schools. We're printing a_ picture 
of gang-member Charles ‘Thaeler, a sen 
ior at Earlham, starting out on a bird 
trip with members of an Audubon Jun 
ior Club. We think it illustrates what 
the youngsters, themselves, think of the 


idea 


Stimulating Reading 


It you're reading this paragraph, we 


hope it is because you're as, interested 
is we are in children and in learning 
ibout all the aids you can get to train 
them for their future roles as wise think 
ing and acting citizens. Last night we 
picked up the 2nd Yearbook published 
by the De partment ol Elementary School 
Principals ot the National Education 
Association, titled “Science for Today's 
Children 


look-see. It was 2:00 a.m. when we put 


thinking we'd give it a briel 


it down and now we're rushing to get 
this word about it to you before our 
Although = this 


1] page book is directed to elementary 


deadline tor this tssue 


school principals, it is enthusiastically 
recommended as lively and constructive 
reading for parents or any other youth 
leaders. It consists of articles by 61 out 
standing authorities on the teaching of 
clementary science, and is broken down 
into 10 chapters on such subjects as 
Classroom Experiences in Science 
Methods of Teaching Science 


ment and Materials 


‘Equip 
ind “Looking into 
the Future The chapter on “Using 
Community Resources” tt particularly 
recommended. A host of “how-to-do 
projects is included. You can secure a 
copy by sending $3.00 to the National 
Association, 1201) Sixteenth 

Washington, D. C., and 
Today s ¢ hil 


dren If you get a copy, we'll wager 


bducation 
Street, N. W 


isking for “Science For 


you'll be up until 2:00 a.m., also 


ywweeererevvereveYTereTeTeTTTTTS 


Vature’s Influence 


Peacher What is a millennium?’ 
Barbara Well, it’s something 
like a centennial, only it has more 


legs 


yevvvveuvvrvveyT?* 


AAA 
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LETTERS— ontinued from Page 244 


peake & Ohio Canal, I heard a strange 
half-buzz that seemed to be something 
like that of a Carolina or a house wren, 
but definitely was not. Looking around, 
I saw a young greenish-gray bird on the 
ground. The fledgling had practically 
no tail, but was completely feathered, 
and was about 314 to 4 inches long. It 
had white wing bars and a yellow chin 
and I believe that it was a_ yellow 
throated vireo. I crouched down to 
watch the bird, and it came hopping 
my way. It hopped and cried, hopped 
and cried . plainly it wanted food. 
It came right up to me, and then, show 
ing no sign of fear, it jumped up to the 
sap of my binoculars. Thence, it 
hopped onto my bent arm, up my in 
clined back and onto my shoulder. Next, 
it jumped onto the top of my head. 

I wondered what the next step would 
be and, to answer the unspoken ques 
tion, the “helpless” little bird flew up to 
a branch 10 or 12 feet away. Then I no 
ticed that a parent answered the call 
using practically the same notes, not 
the usual squeaking notes that one hears 
so olten now. 

Had the parent neglected to teach the 
young one fear? Some writers state that 
at the start, Hedglings must be taught 
lear. 

JAMES H. ANDERSON 
Washington, D. C 


1 think many of us who follow the 
birds for a number of years eventually 
have one of those delightlul experiences 
such as Mr. Anderson tells about. I have 
had fledglings fly toward me _ without 
apparent fear, and once, a young robin 
flew to me and alighted on my head 
The few experiences I have had of this 
kind were with small passerine birds 
that had recently left the nest, and were 
unsteady on the wing. I recall that in 
each of these experiences, | was stand 
ing motionless, as Mr. Anderson's letter 
suggests he was when the young vireo 
approached him. It is possible that 
neither his bird, nor mine, distinguished 
us as creatures to be avoided, but simply 
as a convement perch on which to come 
to rest 

There seems to be a definite age at 
which young birds first show fear. Mar- 
garet Morse Nice in her Studies in the 
Life History of the Song Sparrow, Part 
11, published by the Linnaean Society of 
New York in 1943, reported that when 
the young song sparrows she studied 
were 19 to 21 davs old they gave the 
fear note. She says: “This fifth period 
(starting when the young birds begin 
to fly) may be the chief time when the 
young are conditioned by parental be 
havior with regard to what to fear and 
what not to fear.” 


The song sparrow may be fairly typi 
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cal of an altricial species, but the young 
of the so-called precocial birds—or pre 
cocial young of terns, grouse, etc.—-show 
fear much sooner. Three or four days 
after hatching, these youngsters act like 
adults—they preen and = scratch them 
selves, and at the approach of danger 
give an alarm note, scatter and hide 
or if in the open, may squat on the 
sand or earth and “freeze” to avoid 
detection 

Perhaps some of our readers will writ 
and tell us of their experiences of this 
kind, and their conclusions about them 

JOHN Kk. Terres 


A “Man’‘s Size’’ Magazine 


The new size ol fudubon Magazine 
is a big improvement over the old. More 
of a man’s size magazine 

Epwarp H. SCHROFDER 


Washington, D. ¢ Photograph of golden-crowned kinglet by Wiiliam J. Jahoda. 


Christmas Gifts the warming rays of the early morn A Use for a Dying Apple Tree 


y 
Throughout this issue of Audubon =—_ oe Enclosed find pictures showing what 


She did not appear injured in any 


Magazine are many Christmas gift sug we did to our dying apple tree to make 


way, yet permitted us to perch her on 


gestions. We hope you will take advan a post for our martin house. Around 


and t veral minute k 
tage of the fine items offered—both for our h s. After several minutes of loo our house lately we have seen the black 


ing us over with her bright little eyes, 


children and adults.—The Editors poll warbler and a group of small birds 


yw tin OK SCVECT: OLo 
during which time I took ral ph with light gray backs and yellow breasts 


‘ € e flitted o appa! 
graphs of her, sh ' 1 off in app which we have been unable to identily 


An Exhausted Traveler 
ently normal flight ( 


‘an you guess what they might have 


This spring we had an interesting in The bird had probably become physi wees 
| f 


cident occur during the migration. ally exhausted aft ‘ 1 | { 
g cally exhausted after a long, cold night RBeentwooo HeEnzes 
One cold morning when I went to of migration, and was simply regaining > 
5 ' Glenside, Pennsylvania 
open the garage, I found a_ female her strength in a relatively warm spot 
golden-crowned kinglet sitting in front when found Kditors’ Note: Brentwood is 11 years 
ol one of the doors. She was in a shel WittiamM J. JAHODA old and is a member of the National 


tered spot and was obviously enjoying Lebanon, Connecticut Audubon Society. We think his idea 
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about using his dying apple tree for 


a martin house post is a good one, even 


A aa d aa b @ re Ma r k @ g Pp la ce though woodpeckers might possibly have 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING excavated a few holes in dead limbs of 


Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 the tree in which to rear their families 
We are not sure, of course, about the 


identity of the small, gray-backed birds 


BINOCULARS—AS AUTHORS of “Know You: BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natura! History, Falconry with yellow breasts, but we'll guess that 
Binoculars published in Audubon Magazine Out-of-print, new. Catalogue sent free. W. K 
we offer you expert help in solving your binocu- Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri like the blackpoll they were warblers 
problem. For practical details how to choose 
and check a binocular send for reprint of Year after year people find interesting creatures 
Audubon article Fully illustrated; price n beaches, in pond streams, fields, woodland 
send for our free HAND BOOK FOR THE CURIOUS was writter 
All bout these rought t author 
or correct 
Orde 
¢ Museum 


Examine 


If you need a binocular 
list of new and reconditioned glasses 
American, German and a full line of Japanese 
at importers prices are guarante 

Ss. Government specifications, Giv 
well advise the model best for 
Liberal trade-in We ship of 
We've been serving birder ime 
have a binecular problem, write u 


museum it 
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ther exhibit Twi 


questions personally Closed Saturday except Admission free 
by appointment See X ad The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Repair (Co., Firat Street, Mount 
Vernon 2, N.Y 
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THIS I8 THE ft to check your binocular 

Make sure you « ’ without eyestrain. Or: 

end it to usa for “4 athe alignment test or publist 

our Collimator, an report We repair an beautiful editior Price 

hardeoat all makes; alignment to It S. Govern Pierce Book Company 

ment specification Make sure mail your glia 

now. See above ad. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount WALCOTT'’S MONUMENTAI AND BEAUTI- 

Vernon 2, N. Y FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 

: FLOWERS. With 400 fins ored > 

BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices, imes 1925-240 Published $150.00) 

ail sizes, the finest German, American, Japa- $100.04 The most imptuou wiblication of the 
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guaranteed. Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog ind many other important work n ornithology 
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quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese hot American bird life i ture field and 
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pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar- colo nh & W Als x 2 color slide 

anteed or money refunded. New glasses are Write for free illustrated literature. Wild Life 
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AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro BIRD SLIDES. Send or 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Foider “Binocular hrome slide, new list and 
Selecting,”” optical catalog free Prentiss Im- nature slides available Scott Lewis, 2500 Beach- 
porters, Mercury Building, West Los Angeles 25, wood, Hollywood 28, California 
California. 
BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct col 2 pro- 
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lars, cameras, etc. Specialist in Repolishing, Re grapha——used by tudents ruct club 
cementing, Duplicating, hard Coating and com Twelve slides. $5.00 Twenty r soe. 
plete binocular repair Workmanship absolutely Stemen,. Goshen, Indiana 
guaranteed, Describe or nd instrument for free 
estimate on repairs Free descriptive folder PARAKEETS-BUDGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
Gould Lens Service, 26 Franklin Avenue, Bing- for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists > 
hamton, New York all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers Partway. 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air 
COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE, binoculars Branch, Miami 48, Florida 
telescope sights, Hardcoating, Post or cross hairs 


installed Refinishing Blueing Write or send ’ : . 
instrument for estimate Workmanship guarar NATURE GIFT SPAN-IT Climb M 


A-mazing Puzzle! Hours of fun All ages Post- 
Sudbury Mfg. Co., Sudbury, Mass. 


intain 


teed. Sell or trade new and used binoculars and 
telescopes Optical Instrument Repair Co., 579 
Avondale Ave., San Antonio 10, Texas 

t ake ¢ t of cea rp s che 
LONG RANGE NECESSITIES: auto-window pe yh By EE. 
mount for telescope $10.85; with tripod adaptor Enrollment Dept., Woodstock, Il. Any ques 
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ican made pocket telescope flu All postpaid , 
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A Wildlife Wonderland 


Explore the remote Cape Sable region of the Ever- 
glades National Park, Florida, with an expert natural- 
ist to guide you. See shorebirds and waterfowl by the 
thousands; egrets, ibises, herons, and white pelicans 
by the hundreds. Roseate spoonbills are a possibility 
and, if you're lucky, you may have a glimpse of the 


rare short-tailed hawk, found only in this region. 


These one-day trips by station wagon and boat run 
every Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, start- 
ing November 29, 1953 and continuing through Janu- 
ary 3, 1954. Tours base at the Florida headquarters of 
the National Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Arcade, 
Miami, and reservations are made through that office. 
Tour fee is $15 per person. We suggest you make your 
reservations NOW in order to be assured a place on 


these thrilling trips. 


(Two-day Audubon Wildlife Tours into the Ever- 
glades and also in the Okeechobee-Kissimmee country 
start on January 12 and will run through the spring. 


Tour fee $25 per person.) 


For reservations or illustrated folder 


write to 


National Audubon Society 


13 McAllister Arcade Miami, Florida 


. " ». a 
ar & >t me 


Udy bon 


istmas 
Cards 


The Christmas card for this year is a beautiful 
reproduction of two rose, pink, flamingos 
against a cream-gray background, by Roger 
Tory Peterson. 

The flamingo is one of the endangered 
species of birds which the Society is working 
to protect. 


20¢ each 10 for $1.75 25 for $3.75 
Envelopes included Card measures 5” x 7” 


Please add 10¢ for postage 


{0 DUBON NECKTIES 


Authentic National Audu- 
bon Society neckties made 
. $ 8.95 of finest wool gabardine 


The Birds of America, by John James Audubon . 


Land Birds of America, by Robert Cushman Murphy and F 
Dean Amadon : 12.50 small embroidered figures, 


and silk shantung, with 


An Album of Southern Birds, Photographs by Sammuel A. from designs by F. L. Ja- 
Grimes, Text by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 8.75 ' qos 
Wild Flowers of America, from paintings by Mary Vaux * 
Walcott, Descriptions by H. W. Rickett .. a 10.00 
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